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Articles on Handbook ‘based on false premise,’ says 
Scout head; minor changes made to protect program 


To the Register: 

A number of people have called my at- 
tention to the two articles on the Girl Scout 
Handbook which appeared in the February 
issue of your magazine. They have asked me 
if these articles are correct and I have been 
both embarrassed and distressed to have to 
say that they contain errors in fact and that 
both are based on a false premise. I have 
been hesitant about writing to you for I 
believe that the authors of the articles pre- 
pared them in good faith and had no desire 
to harm the Girl Scout organization. 

Mr. Bagdikian’s article begins with a mis- 
statement, for our Handbook has not been 
“purged of a great number of references 
to the United Nations and to international 
friendship.” The Handbook includes several 
pages of informational material on the U.N. 
as well as nine badge requirements involving 
study of that organization and its agencies. 
There is a twenty-two page section called 
“International Friendship” as well as the re- 
quirements for eight badges in that part of 
our program. A handful of references to 
the United Nations, some of them inci- 
dental to the main subject, have been deleted 
from the text and a few words and phrases 
were varied in the sections dealing with our 
international activities and affiliations. Ac- 
tually the deletions and changes were com- 
paratively few in a book of nearly 500 
pages. 

Mr. Lyons, also, errs in stating the Hand- 
book no longer refers to our World pin. On 
Page 14 there is a picture of the World em- 
blem and a section describing both the pin 
and the flag. On that same page it is ex- 
plained that whenever the World pin and 
World flag are mentioned in other parts of 
the book they mean the emblems of the 
World Association of Girl Guides and Girl 
Scouts. This clarification was made because 
a surprising number of people assumed that 
by World pin or World flag we meant the 
emblems of the United Nations. We en- 
deavored to clarify these references by us- 
ing the device of referring to the World 
Association “and its pin.” This change has 
no other significance. 

I cite these two instances because I feel 
that they indicate the basic misconception in 
the articles. It would be possible for me to 
select many more examples of errors in fact 
and in implication for both Mr. Bagdikian 
and Mr. Lyons have apparently failed to 
consult the text itself and concentrated on 
isolated words and phrases. The history of 
the controversy over our Handbook is too 
long and complicated for me to cover in a 
letter or, indeed, for anyone to write without 
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having full access to our files at Girl Scout 


National Headquarters. As you know, in- - 


complete information is often misleading. 

Please do not interpret my comments to 
mean that I do not believe that the authors 
of the articles do not have a right to express 
their own opinions about our action and at- 
titudes. We used our own judgment in vary- 
ing the phraseology of the Handbook to 
protect our program from unwarranted in- 
terference. We made no changes whatever in 
Girl Scout policies, and anyone who reads 
the book can see for himself that the spirit 
and ideals of the Girl Scout organization 
remain untouched. If the changes or our 
methods of presenting them leave us open to 
further misunderstanding we are very sorry. 

I do not wish to embarrass the writers 
of the articles who, as I said before, un- 
doubtedly acted in good faith. For our part, 
we have believed that it is unwise to enter 
into public controversy. We have refrained 
from making public statements except for 
the time when I refuted the absurd charges 
of the Illinois Legion—Mmrs. ROY F. LAYTON, 
President, Girl Scouts of the United States of 
America, New York City. 


Girl Scouts hampered 
by ‘ideological war’ 
To Register readers: 


It is nothing short of tragic when a vol- 
unteer youth organization like the Girl 
Scouts, which, is doing an outstanding job 
in the fields of world friendship, of brother- 
hood in its truest sense, and of anti-juvenile 
delinquency, is made the battleground of an 
ideological war between the very people 
who profess to believe in the principles 
which scouting is practicing. . 

Over the years, Girl Scouting has per- 
formed efficiént service to girls, quietly and 
without benefit of publicized banquets and 
brotherhood months. Suddenly a few stal- 
wart reactionaries have come across some- 
thing not quite to their liking in its hand- 
book. [See “Girl Scouts in Retreat,” 
February Register.] The news is spread 
abroad. The crusading liberals leap to take 
up the challenge. An ideological war, that 
first love of those of the facile pen and the 
ivory tower thinkers, is on. Let the chips 
fall as they may, regardless of the cruel 
determent to the work of the Scouts, the 
doubts cast on their integrity by this action, 
the added burden placed on the already 
over-loaded volunteers. — 

However, when the battle ends (probably, 
as is usually the case, in a draw), Girl 
Scouting will be found not in retreat but 


pulling itself together, its purpose, promise, 
and laws unchanged, and continuing its 
splendid work. .. . For it believes in action 
and is founded upon the solid rock of service 
to and friendship for mankind.—KATHERINE 
D. W. HODGDON, Westwood, Mass. 


Demagogue label for 
Marcantonio protested 


To the Register: 


I have encountered what seemed to be an 
interesting article in the pages of The 
Christian Register, for September, 1954. It 
was called “Ten American demagogues,” by 
one Reinhard H. Luthin. I was shocked and 
disgusted to find that he had included Marc- 
antonio among these ruffians. Despite the 
author’s academic credentials, I think his 
facts were not well investigated nor authen- 
ticated. Maybe he is just one of those 
nervous liberals who feels that he must 
placate the enemy in some way. Dr. Luthin 
spoke of Marc’s “shouted message to Ital- 
ians, Puerto Ricans and Negroes.” These 
are the people who appealed to him for 
help, who he helped and who mourned him 
when he died. I daresay there has never 
been a congressman better loved than he 
and with good reason. He may have shouted 
—he was a volatile little Italian who came 
up from the people. That is why he under- 
stood their needs. This author went on to 
berate him because he berated the N. Y. 
Times, the N. Y. Herald Tribune and other 
metropolitan papers as organs of the im- 
perialists. Plain silly! He is also guilty in the 
provincial eyes of your author of being for 
peace as long as the Soviet Union is for 
peace. Peace is no longer a respectable word 
in the vocabulary of the new barbarians. 

I sincerely hope that The Christian Reg- 
ister will always stand for what is honest 
and just, whatever the condition of our sad 
country.—EDITH C. LAWRENCE, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Oath issues inflated by 
‘political drum-beating’ 


To the Register: 


At the risk of being banished to the 
orthodoxy whence I came many years ago, 
I submit that the subject of the California 
loyalty oath for churches has been blown 
up to a degree of prominence and attention 
out of all proportion to its real importance 
as compared with issues in other domains 
of the church. ; 

Church? Did I say church? I have just 
come from the weekend convention of the 
Pacific Coast Unitarian Council regional 
delegates in Alameda. As I sat, myself a 
delegate, through the excited moves and 
counter moves on this whole loyalty a 
question, I wondered to: myself, in G 
name is this a church or a political ac 
arena? 

If all the ane sien; money, and 


the churches of California were laid end to 
end, it could have established and operated 
a whole new Unitarian Service Committee 
project, or could have built a new church 
or church school or community center, or 
could have oversubscribed the United Uni- 
tarian Appeal quota for the region. Where 
is our sense of values, that we play into 
the hands of subversive elements by falling 
for this kind of dynamite and dissension and 
division within our churches? I submit that 
the real freedom of the spirit of the indi- 
vidual and the church’s force for liberalism 
in the community are destroyed by this 
type of political drum-beating. I believe 
that we are being discredited by those who 


are manipulating us, either consciously or ° 


unconsciously toward a label of subversive- 
ness, and who are thus depriving us of our 
right not to be subversive and still to be 
liberal in our thinking. 

I am proud that the Oakland church had 
the stamina to resist this pressure in its 
vote to sign the oath and protest in orderly 
manner. But the P.C.U.C. moves onto our 
back doorstep for its convention (Alameda 
is in our parish) and through strong pres- 
sure from Southern California delegates, 
votes nor to sign, in a badly worded resolu- 
tion, and immediately wonders how that 
will look in the papers!—EDITH A. COLEMAN, 
President of the Board of T: rustees, First 
Unitarian Church of Oakland, Calif. 


“Closer fellowship’ aided 


To Register readers: 


In The Christian Register last spring we 
noted a letter from Rev. G. W. Parkinson, 
Unitarian minister of Doncaster, England, 
inviting American and Canadian Unitarians 
to join one of his tours to the Continent. We 
wrote to him and as a result spent a most 
enjoyable week in Holland with a party of 
22—all of them from England, about half 
of them Unitarians. Mr. and Mrs. Parkinson 
were delightful people to know and we 
found the whole party most congenial. Be- 
coming acquainted with English people on 
such an informal basis certainly helps pro- 
mote a closer fellowship and understand- 
ing between our two countries. . . .—MR. 
AND MRS. EDWARD TYSON, Kendall, Fla. 


DISPLAY: C opper-reds and purples predom- 
inate in this original altarpiece, which 
symbolizes the fact that all religions can 
live together in the brotherhood of man. 
Under the cross of Christianity (upper left- 
hand corner) is the lotus blossom of Budd- 
hism. Over the cross is the crescent and star 
of Islam and the six-pointed star of David 
of Judaism. To the right of the cross is the 
altar and flame of Zoroastrianism. Below the 
altar is the Chinese character for the Tao 


Or the unity of all things. To the right of the- 


flame is the wheel of life of Hinduism. Be- 
low it are the ancient Chinese symbols for 
Yang and Yin and the eight hexagrams. In 
the background behind the wheel of life is 
a Shinto torii. On the far right are the 
Chinese characters Kung-fu-tze or Confucius. 
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TOYNBEE AND HIS CRITICS: INTELLECTUAL COMBAT ON THE GRAND 
SCALE—World-recognized authorities evaluate the 20th century’s best-known philosopher- 
historian—his ten-volume epic now complete. The protagonists: Pieter Geyl, who debated 
Toynbee on the BBC and is known as his most prominent—and industrious—critic; Hans 
Kohn, a leading historian of nationalism and author of 21 books on modern Europe. The 
April REGISTER presents the most comprehensive study of the Toynbee volumes that has 
yet appeared in an American journal. (Illustrated with line drawings from Huxley House, 
New York.) 


Historian or theologian? Toynbee sees modern civilization as an apostasy from Christian- 
ity. His work, observes Hans Kohn, is not the detached survey or the historian, but a “pro- 
fession of faith” by a universal mind. 


Orthodox Christian or ‘honest pagan’? Has Toynbee (once accused of having “buried the 
world in an Anglican churchyard”) become a religious liberal? Excerpts from his latest 
volumes suggest that his religion is a kind of universalism. 


Spokesman or defamer of the Western World? Toynbee’s prediction of the dissolution of 
Western civilization, says historian Pieter Geyl, is premature—and reflects an indifference 
to its values and survival. 
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Will religious liberals make Schweitzer a ‘saint’? 


Don't forget that ‘he 1s human like the rest of us’ 


To the Register: 


For some time I have followed, with 
interest and concern, the growing trend. 
especially among religious liberals, to put 
a halo around the head of the venerable 
Albert Schweitzer. Although it is akin to 
heresy to speak of such things among many 
of these people today, I feel, after reading 
the January issue of the Register, that I 
should like to comment. 

Many thoughts come to mind. While 
recognizing the greatness and goodness of 
the man, and feeling that we should do all 
in our power to help carry on his work, I 
feel that we should not forget that he is 
very human. While Mr. Ratter denies that 
we hero-worship the man, I feel that we 
tend to do much more. It has become almost 
a fad to talk about and revere Mr. Schweit- 
zer. Such people as Mary M. McBride write 
of him; Arthur Godfrey quotes him; various 
people raise funds in his name, and so on. 
It is implied that to follow Schweitzer is 
to be a true Christian or a true Humanist, 
depending on what you believe. Unitarians 
have proudly pointed out that he is an 
honorary member of the German Unitarian 
Society. 

Mr. Joy, in his article, calls this man a 
living legend. Will he become, at his death, 
one whom we revere aS many revere the 
“historical Jesus,” or will he be relegated 
to his own time and place in history as 
many of us feel that Jesus is? Will his 
works become the Bible of tomorrow? Ap- 
parently many today feel that there is some 
sort of final authority in his writings. Will 
he become St. Albert because he loved 
animals as St. Francis, or treats lepers as 
did Father Damien? Will he become our 
Apostle and his way considered to be the 
way to salvation? Will we, who feel that 
we have advanced by giving up the worship 
of the Ged-Man, Jesus, replace him with the 
God-Man, Schweitzer? 

Impossible? Improbable? Perhaps. Re- 
member, however, that other men of great 
character have been elevated to become 
gods, prophets, messiahs, by over-zealous 
disciples who felt that one particular man 
had found the way of life. Is this not what 
happened to Moses, Jesus, Buddha, and 
others? Do we not have some parallels here 
when we look, for instance, at some of the 
things which Mr. Joy reports in his article. 
He says one person touches Schweitzer’s 
coat and slips away with a thank-you; an- 
other says he would bow down in the dust 
should he meet the man on the street; an- 
other feels that Schweitzer has nothing in 
common with ordinary men. We must re- 
member that he has much in common with 
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ordinary men; he is one of them and very 
much so. He is human and has eccentricities 
as the rest of us. For instance, he will not 
ride on planes, will not use a microphone; 
flowers bother him. 

We need to think of such things as these: 
Do we need a messiah in this troubled 
world? Could this explain our feeling for 
Schweitzer? Are we inspired to awe by the 
man who goes off into the jungle because 
we would like to get away from the com- 
plex problems of the world around us? 

Few of us can or will follow Schweitzer 
into the jungle. We can be inspired, perhaps, 
by the fact that Schweitzer has found a way 
to help mankind where it was badly needed. 
Perhaps, we, too, can find a way of our 
own to contribute to society—can find, in 
Schweitzer’s words, our own destiny. Let us 
therefore, recognize the greatness of the 
man, Schweitzer, but let us also keep before 
us the fact that he is human and ordinary 
like the rest of us.—HELAINE L. KERFOOT, 
Puyallup, Wash, 


30-year advance in 
Hackensack applauded 


To Register readers: 


I want to be among the first to con- 
gratulate Rev. George G. Howard and 
all the Unitarians of Hackensack, New 
Jersey, on the good news that comes to 
us. [See “Open Forum” in January Reg- 
ister.| A crowded church and over $100,000 
toward a new church building places Hack- 
ensack high up on the denominational Honor 
Roll. 

Memory takes me back half a century. | 
was the young man who was installed as 
minister of the Hackensack parish in 1902. 
Dr. Minot J. Savage preached the sermon. 

For the first year I preached in the Odd 
Fellows Hall and then the church was built. 
Col. W. D. Snow, as President of the Board 
of Trustees, presided at the laying of the 
cornerstone. After a few words by the 
young minister, an optimistic address, full 
of confidence for the future, was given by 
the minister’s father, Dr. Samuel C. Beane 
of Newburyport. 

What a joy it was a little later to preach 
the first sermon in the new church, an at- 
tractive house of worship, and to christen a 
goodly number of children in the new edi- 
fice! (I remember that the well-known son 
of the distinguished author, Joe Lincoln, 
was one of them.) Dr. Samuel A. Eliot was 
the guest preacher at the formal dedication 
of the building. 

Little did we then dream that within a half 
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century the church would be crowded to 
such an extent and the financial prosperity 
sufficient to plan a new church which may 
well rank as one of the finest in our denom- 
ination. Before leaving Hackensack it was 
my privilege to introduce Reverend James 
A. Fairley to the people of the congregation. 
Mr. Fairley was my intimate friend and was 
just finishing his pastorate of the Congrega- 
tional church in Nutley, New Jersey. 

He became the minister of the Hacken- 
sack Society. I shall always be grateful that 
I had a small part in the great enterprise and 
I feel that my one great gift to the Unitar- 
ians of Hackensack was Mr. Fairley. His 
personality and his message will long be 
remembered by those who heard him preach. 
—REV. S. C. BEANE, Salem, Mass. 


Varied answers sought 
for ‘cultural pluralism’ 


To the Register: 


May I say something in your “Forum” 
about the American Christian Palestine 
Committee? 

Here is a good work. It is an earnest 
attempt on the part of Christians to under- 
stand a new nation being built by an old 
people. It uses educational methods. It does 
not involve its Christian friends in political 
action, economic theories, or social reforms, 
and yet because of its educational impact on 
persons the committee leads to study Israel 
or travel in the country, those individuals 
are guided to take action in their own 
circles. - 

The American Palestine Committee does 
not tear-down people who differ with them, 
but upholds. all who try earnestly to seek 
and cultivate the truth in human relations. I 
have never heard leaders of this committee 
such as John Haynes Holmes or Henry At- 
kinson speak depreciatingly of friends of 
Arabs conscientiously holding to contrasting 
viewpoints—Christians such as Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick and Dorothy Thompson. 

Carl H. Voss [author of an article in the 
February issue critical of some aspects of 
the Brotherhood Week observances, spon- 
sored by Mr. Clinchy’s organization], Chair- 
man of the Palestine Committee, is a leader 
in whom kindness, truth-seeking, and pa- 
tience prevail. Kindness, as defined by Rabbi 
Samuel Goldenson, is “the inability toremain 
at ease in the presence of those who are not 
at ease.” It is the virtue of gentleness and 
compassion so prominent in the Beatitudes. 
Truth-seeking is the virtue of understanding, 
with a scientific passion for seeking all the 
facts, combined with a religious capacity 
for integrity in truth-telling as facts are fitted 
together in form—the form of the wholeness 
of life situations and of human personality. 
Patience is the virtue of loving those who 
make mistakes and creatively helping others 
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to find their way, according to their light 
and conscience. A mother’s love for her 
child, even when the child does wrong, is 
a supreme illustration of this Godly quality. 
A teacher’s patience with a child finding its 
own way, is another example. Patience ap- 
plies to international competition, religious 
rivalry, race adjustment, and neighborhood 
living. Dr. Vess has these virtues in the in- 
tegrity of his character. 

The Christian Palestine Committee, like 
the Christian friends or Arab peoples, deals 
with a complex and difficult problem. Jews, 
Christians, and Muslims are different. There 
is no one answer for cultural pluralism. 
Moreover, the problems are different, for 
they change with living. Certainly, no single 
organization can meet all the demands. But 
I wish to cheer and encourage the Com- 
mittee in its efforts. I know from experience 
how many knocks, how much cynicism, and 
what distorted caricature of ones efforts, 
the world gives —EVERETT R. CLINCHY, Presi- 
dent, The National Conference of Christians 
and Jews. 


Pressure ‘from within’ 
spurs church fund drive 


To Register readers: 


I have been quite interested in the recent 
letters and articles concerning organized 
fund-raising in Unitarian churches. Our 
church has just recently completed a drive 
under the direction of a professional fund- 
raising organization and the venture was 
very successful and enlightening. 

The main points of concern of those who 
oppose professional help seem to be the 
high pressure methods and the “conserva- 
tive” religious approach. Having just com- 
pleted the drive I found neither of these 
fears justified! 

Concerning “high pressure,” it came only 
from within not from the organization lead- 
ing the drive. By this I mean that the mem- 
bers of the first committees readily recog- 
nized the fact that they had never given 
nearly enough to their church. It was this 
fact that preyed intensively on their con- 
sciences. It is this inner pressure that is 
quite necessary to make the adventure a suc- 
cess. This pressure in no way made even 
one of the 24 men on the canvassing com- 
mittee complain or shirk their responsibility. 
Quite the opposite, they regained strength 
and approached the solicitation with vigor 
and enthusiasm. The calling for a “sacri- 
ficial gift” is a wonderful experience for it 
truly recognizes the need of the giver to 
give! 

Concerning the religious approach, it was 
in our case strictly Unitarian. There was no 
reference to conservative theology, or evan- 
gelistic fervor whatever. 

The canvass was carried on by the men 
of the church, and the professional director 
and the minister were in the background. 
The men of the church found this to be one 
of their greatest experiences, for “man was 


never so happily inspired as when he built a 
cathedral.” Every man grew to know the 
other better, church attendance increased, 
giving to the annual church budget in- 
creased, the church will continue growing. 
No one was lost because of the canvass!! 
In fact, people gave who never entered the 
church and their interest is now fulfilled. 
. . . —REV. PHILIP M. LARSON, Chelmsford, 
Mass. 


‘Be kind to animals’ work 
founded by a Unitarian 


To the Register: 


The first week in May is to be observed, 
as it is each year, nationally, as “Be Kind 
to Animals Week.” This observance is of 
significance to Unitarians not only because 
of its humanitarian appeal, but because the 
founder of the Humane Society (S.P.C.A.) 
movement in the United States was Henry 
Bergh—a Unitarian. 

It must have taken real courage for Henry 

Bergh, a member of New York society, to 
take up the cudgel in those days for our 
animal friends. As a boy in New York I can 
still remember the tough draymen along the 
wharves, and the brutal way in which they 
often treated their horses. And it was among 
that sort of men that Henry Bergh carried 
on his crusade—for many months with the 
opposition rather than the assistance of the 
police and the lower courts. But he never 
gave up, and the growing humane movement 
in America stands as his everlasting monu- 
ment. ; : 
... 1 feel that we Unitarians should know 
Henry Bergh, one of our own and a great 
pioneer in the field of community better- 
ment. Couldn’t our ministers take Henry 
Bergh and his work as a sermon topic on 
May 1, and why not have special programs 
in our church schools that morning? .. . 

It has been said that a people’s character 
and degree of civilization may be judged 
by its treatment of its animals, so all honor 
to Henry Bergh and his work.—WILLIAM N. 
CHEW, Richmond, Va. 


Invitation to liberals 


To Register readers: 


Once again I beg to invite religious lib- 
erals and their friends who are visiting 
England this summer to enjoy holiday fel- 
lowship with their co-religionists by joining 
one of the Unitarian Holiday Parties or- 
ganized and led by English Unitarian min- 
ISLETS. 52s 

We shall be going in July to Lugano 
(Italian Swiss Riviera); in August to Mon- 
treux (French Swiss Riviera), Geneva, and 
Paris; and also in August to the Scottish 
Highlands. Each tour will be of twelve days 
duration. 

Please write to me immediately for further 
particulars.—REV. GEORGE W. PARKINSON, 32 
Windsor Rd., Doncaster, England. 


s) 
‘Free discussion” urged 


To the Register: 


To “Brotherhood Week” by Carl Her- 
mann Voss, in the February Register: A 
thousand bravos!. What many of us know, 
and have seen for years, Dr. Voss finally 
dares to state openly. And that in a Uni- 
tarian publication! The breezy writing is 
not a tenth of the story, though it, too, 
is markedly different from what we gen- 
erally have to work through in the Reg- 
ister. The facts are there, and we can but 
hope and pray that lessons will be learned 
from them, as exemplified. Let us dis- 
cuss this openly, without fear of stepping 
on touchy toes and without rancor. The 
free discussion of the subject may lead 
to a really effective NCCJ [National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews], or to the 
abandonment of a unit that has not 
proven too useful—REV. AND MRS. KNUT 
HALLE, Staten Island, N. Y. 


Review postscript 


To the Register: 


As one who has read People, Land, and 
Taxes by George H. Duncan, may I add to 
the brief review published in the Register 
that the importance of this small book lies 
in the fact that the author, a man with train- 
ing in exact science, experienced in practical 
business and public affairs to the extent that 
he has been chosen by the supreme court of 
his state to be a tax commissioner thereof, 
has arrived through his practical experience 
extending over fifty years at the same Ccon- 
clusions as Henry George and has gone to 
the trouble of explaining Henry George’s 
theories and his own experience briefly and 
good-humoredly in an easy style, so that 
other busy and practical men may arrive at 
an understanding of the basic economic and 
ethical principles of public revenue collec- 
tion in a few hours .of reading—JOsEPH L. 
RICHARDS, Harvard, Mass. 


> SPECIAL OFFER TO UNITARIANS ~ 
MYTHEOLOGY by David F. Thomas 


Special price $2. Regular price $3. 


“A well-written thought-provokin 


theological book dealing with God an 
Man, 


The Bible, Jesus Christ, The 
Church, and Life After Death. Many of 
the positions taken are bold and far ad- 
vanced in the light of our own present- 
day conservative religion.” Attractive 
cloth-bound cover. 


Send check or money-order to 


David F. Thomas, P.O. Box 1613 
Proctorville, Ohio 


Hotel Bellevue 


On Beacon Hill, Boston 
Next to State House 
Single Rooms with Bath, $5.50 up 


UNITARIAN 
HORIZONS 


New Demands on Ministers 


There are a good many signs among our churches and 
fellowships—especially, I think, in churches that are rapidly 
growing, and in fellowships that are nearly ready to become 
churches—that a new type of ministerial leadership is being 
demanded. Whether the new type will be superior to the old 
is a question that only the passage of time can answer; and I 
am not sure that as yet we can describe in detail the nature 
of the new demands. What I propose to do in this brief essay 
is to suggest two or three changes in emphasis that my own 
observation indicates are at present of growing importance; 
and I hope there may be vigorous discussion of these points 
among both ministers and laymen. 


In the first place, more and more churches are making - 


clear to denominational officials whom they consult in the 
matter of choosing a new minister that competence in the 
field of religious education is now a primary essential for a 
minister. Over and over again a church tells us that ability 
as a preacher is less important than ability to provide skilled 
leadership in planning and carrying out a program for the re- 
ligious training of the boys and girls of the parish. This new 
emphasis is not limited to any particular type of church, nor 
to any particular section of the country. It appears to be very 
nearly universal, and it appears to be growing steadily in 
force. There are, to be sure, many churches that stand out 
as exceptions—churches which, for a variety of reasons, 
> and in which 
ability in the pulpit is still considered the first requirement 
for a minister; but, unless my judgment is very much at 
fault, the number of such churches is declining. It seems to 
me that for most of our churches the ability to do a com- 
petent piece of work as the leader of an educational program 
is now considered the top requirement. On this point I 
should be much interested to learn how other people feel. 


think of themselves as “preaching stations,’ 


What Is Good Preaching? 


If preaching is now rated as second in the list of require- 
ments for a Unitarian minister, it is still a very close second 
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indeed; but I believe there is a change in progress among us 
in the definition of what constitutes good preaching. Unless 
I am very much mistaken, Unitarians are laying more and 
more emphasis on the informal type of preaching that is 
sometimes called “conversational,” and less and less em- 
phasis upon the more formal and “academic” type. The ad- 
jective which I most frequently hear used in connection with 
preaching is “interesting,” which doesn’t mean “entertain- 
ing” or “sensational” or even “popular,” but which does 
signify a desire to have the preacher “talk sense” and talk 
it in a way to attract and hold the attention of his people. 
Most of our people go to church to hear something different 
from an “essay,” however skilfully or even artistically pre- 
pared; and they do not want a merely intellectual “lecture,” 
however scholarly. Difficult as I find it to describe the change 
of emphasis, I believe that it is real and important. 

Perhaps it would help to put it in a different way. As I see 
it, our people want their ministers to assume more of the role 
of a modern-minded teacher, with the skills that modern 
psychology has placed in the teacher’s hands. And they share 
the general opinion of present-day educators that the old- 
fashioned “lecture method” has only a relatively restricted 
value. Our ministers have no easy task in adjusting their 
preaching methods to this new and, I believe, desirable de- 
mand. 


Non-directive Leadership 


What I have said about preaching is also true of the whole 
field of a minister’s leadership. The “non-directive” type of 
leadership is increasingly the only kind that has a chance of 
being successful; and if there are any remnants of the old- 
fashioned acceptance of a minister’s leadership just because 
he is the minister, I don’t know where they are. This doesn’t 
mean that there is no place for leadership by the minister. On 
the contrary. I think the minister who has learned how to 
lead without attempting to impose his will on the congrega- 
tion has a far greater opportunity than ever before. But it 
takes a very skilful person to avoid the pitfalls of the tradi- 
tional use of “authority,” and this accounts for most of the 
“failures” among ministers today. We are, as a matter of 
fact, just beginning to realize what the change of emphasis 
demands, and the adjustments involved cannot possibly be 
made quickly or painlessly. 

I have no doubt that in time ministers will learn to make 
the necessary adjustments to these new demands, but just at 
the moment there is great need for patience all round— 
patience on the part of the ministers with their own slowness, 
and patience on the part of the people with the ministers who 
cannot find it a simple matter to unlearn many inherited be- 
liefs and practices and make themselves proficient in new 
skills. F.M.E. 


Editorials express the opin- 

ions of the situa 
members of 

Editorial Board. 


EDITORIAL 


Unitarian Ecclesiasticism 


As churches grow they tend toward a tighter and more 
centralized system of government and control. This tend- 
ency has been recognized for a long time. It was true of 
the primitive Christian Church; it was true of the Refor- 
mation Churches, and it has been true of churches which 
have: made their appearance in more recent times. The 
Mormon and the Christian Science churches are cases in 

oint. 

* The process is not easily seen in those churches which 
have long been centrally organized, such as the Episcopal 
and the Lutheran Churches. The development toward 
ecclesiasticism is most vividly seen in the most loosely or- 
ganized churches such as the Congregational, Baptist, and 
Unitarian. With them the development has in our time 
been much more rapid. To these generalizations, the 
Quakers remain an exception only because they are numer- 
ically small. 

Our own Unitarian movement illustrates the principle 
very well. Signs of growing ecclesiasticism in our midst 
have been present for some time, in particular during the 
last twenty years when thé movement has enjoyed sudden 
and marked growth. Growth always creates problems. 
Ecclesiasticism is the instinctive remedy which churches 
tend to devise. 

To illustrate the point in Unitarianism, the Executive 
Committee of one of our ministers’ associations recently 
reported to its members in the following vein: 

“We have counseled many of our brethren and we have 
been of some assistance. But in instances where a minister 
has been dealt with unjustly by his church, we stood by 
helplessly because we lacked the power to deal with the 
situation. These ministers were aware of our plight. Con- 
sequently, they were loathe to file a formal grievance notice 
because they did not want to run the risk of making public 
their problems for fear of having difficulty finding another 
church. I hope the day will come when the Ministers’ Asso- 
ciation can deal effectively with situations of this kind so 
that every minister will have complete confidence in his 
Association.” 

There are a number of other illustrations of the same 
tendency. For example, more and more these days we talk 
about “procedure.” Though we do not often seem to be 
aware of it, whenever we establish a “‘procedure” we insti- 
tute a pattern of conduct which is required and to which 
the individual must submit. This word appears in connec- 
tion with resolutions at May Meetings, candidating for 
churches, the raising of money for purposes not in the 
purview of the United Unitarian Appeal and a host of other 
areas. The delegation of authority to the regions, the allo- 
cating of authority to the regional directors, and the cor- 
responding need for coordinating these separate authorities 
creates further need for centralized authority. 

The answer is not a return to the anarchy of an earlier 
day. None really wants to in any case. Those who may 
‘seem to want the older and looser organization argue against 
one phase of central authority only to demand an increase 
in central authority elsewhere. One almost gets the impres- 
sion that authority is opposed in one area in order that it 
may be enlarged in another. For example, the letter from 
the Ministers’ Association quoted above laments the lack 
of “power” in the Ministers’ Association. It calls for an 
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“autonomous professional organization.” Thus in the 
writer’s mind, there either is or there ought to be a struggle 
for power between the organized churches and the organized 
clergy. This is what took place in the early centuries of 
the Christian Church and resulted in a clerically controlled 
church, the very kind of church of which so many Unitar- 
lans are critical today. 

As the Unitarian movement continues to grow, as it 
contemplates very sudden and rapid structural expansion 
through union with the Universalists, it needs to consider 
the problem of ecclesiasticism which is implicit in any 
church structure above a certain size. Unitarianism has 
come to a new phase in its development. New problems are 
rising which are inherent in the size and geographical dis- 
tribution the movement has attained. These problems can- 
not be avoided. They must be met. If we face them openly, 
and set out to meet them consciously and intelligently, we 
shall fashion the kind of church we want to have, consistent 
with the needs of the present and the future, and loyal to 
our great tradition as well. Lacking such conscious long- 
range planning, we shall fall into the age-old struggle for 
power which characterizes man because he is man whether 
inside or outside the church. Unless we tackle the problem 
as a problem, and devise a plan which will implement our 
hopes, we, like so many others, will fall victim to the ec- 
clesiasticism we have always abhorred. 

D. H. 


Justice to American Indians 


Of the problems resting on the conscience of the nation 
none is more ancient or recurrent than that of the treat- 
ment meted out to American Indians. We are reminded 
of it again by the decision of the Supreme Court on Feb- 
ruary 7, 1955, denying a claim of members of the Tee- 
Hit-Ton band of the Tlingit Tribe of southern Alaska for 
compensation for the damage done them by the Govern- 
ment’s sale of the timber on over 350,000 acres of national 
forest land. The band had moved, hunted, and fished over 
the territory involved from time immemorial, without 
challenge by Russians or Americans until the action which 
caused the claim to be filed. 

The Court could find no legal basis upon which compen- 
sation might rest. The “property” rights for which the Fifth 
Amendment guarantees compensation do not include ‘“ab- 
original title” of native populations, says the opinion, unless 
defined or confirmed by legislative action. The Court could 
find no such action in this instance, although Justices 
Douglas and Frankfurter and Chief Justice Warren, dis- 
senting, thought the Organic Act of 1884 governing the 
Territory of Alaska did contain it. They would have re- 
manded the case to the Court of Claims for a determination 
of the amount due to the plaintiffs. 

The constitutional view, as to which there was no dis- 
sent, rests on the law of conquest or of discovery, which 
recognizes no claims of previous inhabitants except by grace 
of the. government subsequently established—surely a brutal 
view and an unrealistic one as applied to Alaskan natives. 
As to the Indians and Eskimos of Alaska and perhaps some 
others too it would be more accurate to say that the white 
man moved in alongside of them, although it is true that 
the Russians, from whom the claims of the United States 
derive, practiced much cruelty against the Tlingits. What- 
ever its origins, the point that is recalled to mind is that 
all of our Indian population is utterly dependent on what 
Congress does or has done. 

There is no need to repeat here our record in relation to 
the Indians, except to mention that it has included instances 
of unwise financial generosity, turned to account by a bar 
of skillful attorneys for Indian tribes, as well as the expro- 
priation and exploitation of such groups as the Navajos 
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whom the Unitarian Service Committee is assisting toward 
greater self-reliance and self-respect. Currently the greatest 
threat comes from a strong movement to surrender control 
of the Indians to the States. It will be a shameless breach 
of trust if this movement succeeds without the accompani- 
ment of safeguards and controls to check the otherwise 
none-too-tender actions of state authorities. 

The Association on American Indian Affairs has recently 
formulated a new platform as a basis for dealing with the 
current situation. This useful organization, which is our 
chief watchdog over the welfare of the Indians as a whole, 
emphasizes its demand that the tribes as entities have their 
wishes respected in whatever is done. All of us owe thought 
and effort to the attainment of this objective and to the 
establishment of a firm foundation for future justice to the 
nation’s appealing native wards. 

R: R. F. 


Our Inescapable Immortality 


George Eliot’s poem “The Choir Invisible” has given 
classic expression to our inescapable immortality. Whatever 
may be the ultimate fate of our individual personalities we 
know that somehow the world of men will be different down 
the centuries because we have been one kind of men rather 
than another, that it will carry some slight flavor from the 
quality of our lives. It were well for us to reflect on how 
very real is that Choir Invisible. 

Consider the example of Jesus, that splendid young Jew, 
who believed mightily in the universal brotherhood of man 
under the Fatherhood of God and gave his life in a heroic 
effort to promote its coming. His is one of the most beloved 
voices of the Choir Invisible, his life has been a potent 
influence in creating the theme of the music it brings us. 


But Jesus only exemplifies in excelsis what is true of all 
men in varying degrees. We think of other notable members 
of that Choir—Socrates who symbolizes for us the questing 
mind; Shakespeare whose genius has made us incomparably 
richer; Jefferson who represents those democratic prin- 
ciples which are “the last best hope of the world”; Jane 
Addams who interpreted for us what that democracy means 
to the humblest, the least of these. 

To be sure there are discordant voices in the Choir—a 
Nero, an Attila, a Hitler, and many another. “The evil men 
do lives after them.” But is it not true that humanity tends 
to slough off the evil even as the body tends to get rid of 
the disease germs that menace it? With sure instinct our 
kind tends to eliminate or mute the voices of harshness and 
discord and to keep only those which contribute to the 
harmony and grandeur of the music. 

Our thoughts shift from the great names in the Choir to 
those unknown to the world but which in our individual 
experience have been the ones to which we have listened 
most intently; a father who though dead these many years 
yet lives on in us today not only in our physical heritage 
but even more vitally in the ideals, the spirit we received 
from him; a school teacher whose name is lost to dim 
memory but whose understanding of a small boy’s particu- 
lar needs cannot be forgotten. And we, too, are members 
of the Choir Invisible, parts of that vast unseen, yet tre- 
mendously real spiritual power which is shaping the des- 
tiny of the race. 

The resurrection hymn to which we would attune our 
ears is that sung by the Choir Invisible. It sings of the 
perpetual renewal of that which is best in our humanity, 
its survival of the winter which now and again descends 
upon us. Its music lifts us with the sense that if we are 
worthy of life we need have no fear of death, for that which 
is worthy of immortality shall be caught up and perpetuated 
in the onsweeping life of humanity. E. B. B. 


The Question Box 


THE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
OF 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Readers of The Christian Register, Uni- 
tarian and non-Unitarian, having questions 
about Unitarianism, are invited to send 
them to “The Question Box,” 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. Questions 
will be answered either in this column or in 
a personal letter from Rev. Harry B. 
Scholefield, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church: of Philadelphia and editor of the 
Pocket Guide to Unitarianism. 


We have heard that the Alliance is cele- 
brating its Diamond Jubilee next month. 
Could you tell us who started it and why? 

L.T.G. 


In September 1880 a small group of women 
joined together to form a “Women’s Aux- 
iliary Conference” which within ten years 
became the autonomous body which is today 
the General Alliance of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women. This early group 
included such pioneers as Julia Ward Howe, 
Susan B. Anthony, Elizabeth Peabody, and 
Dorothea Dix. Since its inception, the pri- 
mary purpose of the group has been to 
“quicken religious life and to maintain an 
organization of liberal religious women of 
all races devoted to the task of realizing 
those ideals of personal and social living to 
which they are committed as Unitarians.” 
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Are the Unitarians in the process of 
canonizing Albert Schweitzer as a Unitarian 
saint? I refer to the widespread publicity 
given to him in recent months by your de- 
nominational publications. 

RS. 


Unitarians have no ecclesiastical proce- 
dures by which they can bestow sainthood 
upon any individual. In my opinion, Uni- 
tarians would be hesitant to pin any denomi- 
national label, including their own, upon 
the great Dr. Schweitzer. They would, I 
think, with a single voice, affirm that he 
belongs to that Communion of Saints which 


holds within its circle the truly great and 


good of all ages and of all faiths. 


How much are Unitarian churches spend- 
ing for building purposes as contrasted with 
expenditures for current expenses? 

V.H 


The Unitarian Yearbook reports that in 
1953-1954, 342 churches reported current 
expenses totaling $3,784,999.56, and 211 
churches reported building fund expendi- 
tures totaling $1,315,353.74. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, 16th and 
Harvard Sts Minister: A. Powell Davies, D.D. Sunday serv- 
ices, 11 a.m. School of Religion, 9:45 a.m. Church office 


open daily 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Laurence C. Staples, Executive 
Director. 
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sponsored and controlled by 
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PROVIDES THOROUGH ACA- 
DEMIC AND PRACTICAL TRAIN- 
ING LEADING TO THE B. D. 
DEGREE AND TO PROFESSIONAL 
CERTIFICATION IN RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 

Angus H. MacLean, Dean 
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Canton, New York 
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TOYNBEE: 


A Special Section 


Vision of a universal mind: By HANS KOHN 
Blasphemy against Western Civilization: By PIETER GEYL 
Toynbee and religion: A selection from Vol. VII 


Vision of a universal mind 


Toynbee’s history is a ‘profession of faith’; his 


message is ‘the fundamental oneness of mankind’ 


PROFESSOR ARNOLD TOYNBEE 
has now published the four concluding 
volumes of the ten which form his mag- 
num opus, A Study of History. These 
last four volumes alone are a monu- 
mental achievement. They contain more 
than 2,500 pages and cover in a pano- 
ramic sweep all ages from early historic 
times to the present day and all civiliza- 
tions, even the least familiar ones. A 
vast, and today probably unparalleled, 
learning and an earnest dedication has 
gone into the writing of these volumes, 
and a somewhat old-fashioned but de- 
lightful urbanity of style and mind en- 
hances the pleasure of reading them. This 
pleasure is not so much based on an 
agreement with Mr. Toynbee’s funda- 
mental position as on the wealth of fasci- 
nating details and new vistas with which 
the author presents us. Toynbee’s work 
is not clothed in the cool garb of the de- 
tached scholar. It is an intensely personal 
document, the profession of faith by a 
great scholar and a universal mind, and 


By HANS KOHN 


as such it deserves our respect in spite 
of doubts and disagreements. 


Innumerable mournful prophets 


Many years have elapsed since the 
publication of the first six volumes; they 
were years of fateful historical events— 
the initial triumph of National Socialism, 
the Second World War, the emergence 
of Communist Russia as a leading world 
power, and finally the Asian revival with 
its passionate nationalism and imperial- 
ism. These events have understandably 
impressed Mr. Toynbee. His work bears 
their traces to such a degree that the 
study of history is also a tract for our 
own age and its predicament. Therein 
lies part of its value as a human docu- 
ment, as a witness to the time of our life 
and its problems, and as such it will re- 
main of enduring interest to all future 
historians. Yet it is with the tract for 
our “predicament” that I find myself in 
disagreement, a disagreement not only 
with Mr. Toynbee but with the whole 


and recently rapidly growing school of 
writers who lament the decay of modern 
Western civilization and call for a “re- 
turn to God.” Of all these innumerable 
mournful or gleeful prophets, Mr. Toyn- 
bee is by far the most serious and rea- 
sonable one. For his approach is dis- 
tinguished by a broad tolerance and a 
responsible empiricism, which belong to 
the best characteristics of modern West- 
ern civilization and which are so sorely 
missing in the Russian Danilevsky and 
the German Spengler. 

As a student of nationalism, I agree 
with Mr. Toynbee’s position that nation- 
alism in the 20th century has been, po- 
litically and spiritually, a danger, and 
perhaps the greatest danger, for individ- 
ual liberty and international peace, for 
the human mind and man’s wellbeing. In 
my first essay on nationalism which I 
wrote in 1919, at the end of the First 
World War, I drew the parallel to which 
Mr. Toynbee also refers, between the 
religious wars and intolerance of the 17th 
century and the nationalist wars and in- 
tolerance of our time. I then expressed 
the hope that we might return to an age 
of Enlightenment which would control 
the political passions of nationalism as 
the Enlightenment which started with 
Locke ended the similar passions of re- 
ligion. The experiences of the Second 
World War have led other historians 
toward a similar hope. In his last work, 
Geschonden Wereld, the Dutch historian 
J. Huizinga wrote in 1943 that “national- 
ism, the exaggerated and unjustified tend- 
ency to emphasize national interests, 
produced in our time the abominable 
fruit of hyper-nationalism, the curse of 
this century.” 
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‘The modern Western intellectual underestimates his civilization’ 


In his sweeping condemnation of na- 
tionalism, Toynbee disregards however 
the fact that nationalism began in 18th- 
century Western society as a striving for 
the protection of the rights of the in- 
dividual citizen against the power of gov- 
ernment and the dogmatism of religion. 
In the atmosphere of Enlightenment it 
was a liberating movement from the fet- 
ters of a deadening tradition. From Mil- 
ton and Locke to Jefferson and Con- 
dorcet, this early nationalism helped the 
growth of man’s stature. But in the course 
of the 19th century, when nationalism 
spread from the shores of the Atlantic 
eastward, into lands with an entirely dif- 
ferent political and cultural tradition and 
social structure, nationalism turned 
more and more into a desire for collec- 
tive power and self-assertion and tended 
to subject the individual to the political, 
intellectual, and moral authority of the 
collectivity. 


Civilization in the foreground 


Professor Toynbee’s insistence that the 
units of history are not nations or con- 
tinents, not political or geographic areas 
but civilizations, has always impressed 
me as a most fertile proposition. Asia 
for the Asians or Europe for the Euro- 
peans makes little sense, for where are 
the boundaries of these continents? Do 
they end at the Ural mountains, the 
Straits of Constantinople, or the Suez 
Canal? Are Egypt or Tunisia part of the 
same Africa as the Congo? What is the 
unifying link between two Asian lands 
like Islamic Saudi Arabia and Buddhist 
Burma? Asia is the home of. several 
great civilizations, Islamic, Hindu, Chi- 
nese, which have nothing in common 
but borders which have given rise and 
may give rise again to violent conflicts. 
Nor is Europe a cultural unit. The Euro- 
pean settlements in North America have 
been throughout their brief history in- 
finitely closer to Western Europe than 
Moscow or Constantinople. We should 
be grateful to Mr. Toynbee for putting 
civilization and not nations in the fore- 
ground of history. Whereas nations have 
played a very great role in the events of 
the last centuries, civilization has been a 
determining factor for. human life and 
history throughout all ages. 

But Mr. Toynbee’s approach to civili- 
zation demands on our part two reserva- 
tions. Why does he emphasize so much 
the fact that Western civilization is not 
the only one, that it does not tower as 
the fulfillment over all others, and that 
no civilization is final-or immortal? The 
Chinese or the medieval Christian might 
have felt certain about the unique su- 
periority and finality of their own civili- 
zation, and modern Western common 
man might have shared this feeling 
around 1910 about his own civilization. 
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But I doubt whether any serious thinker 
in the contemporary West holds such a 
position. The modern Western intellec- 
tual on the whole does not overestimate, 
he rather underestimates his civilization. 
And Mr. Toynbee does too. We shall al- 
ways respect and even envy him for the 
ecumenical breadth of his thought, vision 
and knowledge. In that respect he is the 
foremost and most representative his- 
torian of the 20th century, a century 
in which for the first time all issues have 
become world-wide and demand an ecu- 
menical understanding. 

Personally I have always stressed the 
need for an ecumenical understanding 
too. Forty years ago I published an essay 
“The Oriental Mind,” and a quarter of 
a century ago a book A History of Na- 
tionalism in the East. In both I paid my 
respect to non-Western civilizations. I 
have been fully aware of the existence, 
and the right to exist, of other civiliza- 
tions, of their greatness in the past, their 
importance in the present, and their po- 
tential promise for the future. Yet I do 
not share Mr. Toynbee’s over-critical at- 
titude to modern Western civilization. I 
admire the glory that was Greece and the 
beauty of 13th century Western Chris- 


Hans Kohn is one of the world’s lead- 
ing historians of nationalism. His Idea of 
Nationalism is a standard work. Dr. 
Kohn was for 15 years Sysenham Clark 
Parsons professor of history at Smith 
College before accepting, in 1949, his 
present chair-at City College of New 
York. He has taught regularly at the 
Harvard University Summer School. The 
latest of his 21 books are German His- 


tory: Some New Views (published by 


Beacon Press), Making of the Modern 
French Mind, and The Mind of Modern 
Russia. 


tianity, the depth of the Upanishads and 
the wisdom of Chinese sages, but mod- 
ern Western civilization has set new and 
to me higher standards of respect for the 
individual, of social responsibility, of 
critical inquiry than any preceding civili- 
zation. Though all civilizations-vare a 
product of history and enmeshed in tem- 
porality, and though each one has its 
own virtues and foibles, there is in mod- 
ern Western civilization a vital spiritual 
force which in the 19th and 20th centur- 
ies has helped to revitalize other civiliza- 
tions and to enhance their self-awareness. 


‘History is God’s path’ 


Toynbee accepts the fundamental faith 
of the Judeo-Christian religious tradition 
that history is God’s path—a course from 
God, its source, toward God, its goal. 
This faith presupposes an encompassing 
vision of the unity, the rationality, and 
the purposefulness of all history, a re- 
ligious vision securalized in Hegel and 
Marx, which the scholar as scholar can- 
not accept. He remains ignorant of the 
final aims, if any, of the Divine in and 
through history. A meaning and a fulfill- 
ment of history are postulates for the 
emotional and esthetic satisfaction of 
Western man. They are not the subject 
of historical scholarship. History has no 
answers concerning its ultimate course 
and goal; faith alone can supply them. 
Mr. Toynbee has a strong religious faith 
and he believes that only a religious re- 
vival can save civilization. But Mr. 
Toynbee shows much. greater moral 
earnestness and historical awareness than 
the other prophets who call for “a return 
to God.” He sees in the return to insti- 
tutional orthodoxy a symptom of spir- 
itual cowardice. “A post-Christian West- 
ern Society’s temptation to seek refuge 
from the consequences of its own tech- 
nological handiwork by begging for 
readmittance into the fold of a conven- 
tional Christian orthodoxy was neither 
morally nor intellectually defensible. 

. Souls that have once had the ex- 
perience of intellectual enlightenment 
can never thereafter find spiritual salva- 
tion by committing intellectual suicide 

. for the progressive decay of a be- 
lief in, and an allegiance to, an ancestral 
religion, which had been the note of a 
Western Society’s spiritual history since 
the latter decades of the seventeenth 
century of the Christian Era, had not 
been due solely to Modern Western 
Man’s perversity nor even solely to his 
bewitchment by his intellect’s entrancing 
scientific discovery [but to the 
Western Christian Church having] al- 
ienated its long-suffering votaries by its 
grievous sins of both heart and head.” 

There would be more respect for all 
the new seekers of God today, if they 
would like Mr. Toynbee take a coura- 
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Even_a century ago, sensitive minds felt approaching earthquakes 


geous stand not only against the insuffi- 
ciencies of the prevailing civilization to- 
day but against the moral iniquities of 
all institutionalized religion, west and 
east. In that respect Mr. Toynbee’s hu- 
manitarian and rationalist Christianity 
recalls that of other great moral teachers 
of our time, of Count Leo Tolstoi and 
of Albert Schweitzer. As a teacher of 
tolerance, free of all dogmatic exclusive- 
ness, Toynbee even resembles the great 
mind of the German Enlightenment, 
Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, who in his 
play “Nathan “the Wise” told 18th-cen- 
tury Europe that man’s religious beliefs 
and dogmas are unimportant compared 
with his actions and his ethical spirit. As 
Lessing saw in Judaism, Christianity, and 
Islam variations of a single theme, so 
Mr. Toynbee, on the enlarged and world- 
wide scale of the 20th century, no longer 
regards Christianity as the only possible 
true religion, but sees all universal re- 
ligions—Christianity, Islam, Hinduism, 
and Buddhism—as equally sharing in 
their great message to mankind, the mes- 
sage of unity beyond all ethnic divisions. 

In spite of his broad tolerance and 
his critical insight, Mr. Toynbee seems to 
overestimate the moral beauty of the ages 
of faith and to underestimate the vigor 
of modern Western civilization. To quote 
Huizinga’s last book again, written while 
he himself suffered from the effects of 
the Second World War, “Has Christi- 
anity ever, even in the period when it 
found most passionate and general ad- 
herence, made the average man better 
and wiser?” The Middle Ages was the 
time of great and sublime piety but also 
of unsurpassed cruelty and excessive im- 


morality. Nor did the poets and writers 
of the time speak of it without critical 
bitterness which reminds us of some 
writers of our own day. In the 14th cen- 
tury Eustache Deschamps wrote of 
Temps de doleur et de temptacion, 
Aages de plour, d’envie et de tourment, 
Temps de langour et de dampnacion, 
Aages, meneur prés du definement, 
Temps plain d’orreur qui tout fait 
faussement, 
Aage menteur, plain d’orgueil et 
d’envie, 


Temps sanz honeur et sanz vray 

jugement, 

Aage en tristesse qui abrege la vie. 
And his British contemporary William 
Langland was equally bitter: 

Loud laughed Life . 

And armed him in haste—with words 

of harlotry 

And held Holiness for a jest—and 

Courtesy for a waster, 

And Loyalty a churl—and Liar a gen- 

tleman, 

Conscience and Counsel—he counted 

it a folly. 

Two centuries earlier, John of Salisbury, 
in discussing Caesar’s times in his “Poli- 
craticus,” a treatise on court vanities, 
wrote words familiar to readers today: 
“The picture of that time often comes 
to mind, when subjects see their every 
act determined by a tyrant’s nod, and 
however their minds rebel, are forced to 
condemn themselves to exile or to death. 

. So priests are forced to deny the 
precepts of divine law, old men forget 
their wisdom, the judge is ignorant of 
justice the free citizen despises 
liberty, and the whole people at last 
scorn peace and quiet. For when all are 
at the mercy of the ruler’s nod, one and 
all are deprived of the exercize of free 
will.” 

Mr. Toynbee is not the only one to 
lament the follies, misery, and insecurity 
of 20th-century Western man. Therein 
he follows only a broad and fashionable 
trend among intellectuals today, especial- 
ly on the European continent. But the 
outstanding student of history which Mr. 
Toynbee is knows well that there have 
been few ages not suffering from the 
same predicament. There were of course 
exceptions, but only two come immedi- 
ately to one’s mind, the Mediterranea 
world of the 2nd century of our era, Jed 
by Rome, and the Western world of the 
19th century, led by Britain. A century 
ago man and people lived in an unusual 
feeling of security, yet even then sensi- 
tive minds felt approaching earthquakes. 
In any case, the 20th-century Western 
man was rudely awakened to a realiza- 
tion of the general human condition. This 
rude awakening gave him the feeling of 
an unprecedented crisis. Arthur Koestler 
has, intentionally or not, caricatured this 
crisis feeling of an approaching total 
catastrophe in his novel The Age of 
Longing. In it the crowds accompanying 
a funeral in the streets of Paris, some- 
time in the early 1950’s, are seized by 
excitement at the sounding of air-raid 
warnings. “The siren wailed, but nobody 
was sure: it could have meant the Last 
Judgment, or just another air-raid exer- 
cise.” The American girl hero of the 
novel thought, observing the panic- 
stricken faces, “Thus must medieval 
crowds have stared at the sky Anno 


Domini 999, waiting for the Comet to 
appear.” In the age of faith the crowds 
waited in vain—not only in 999 but also 
on several later occasions—and _ the 
Parisian crowds in Koestler’s age of long- 
ing waited certainly in vain too. Koestler 
is not the only one to admire the alleged 
youth and strength of the new age of 
faith which has dawned in the East. It 


is being contrasted, to the latter’s dis- 
advantage, with a sceptical, insecure, de- 
caying, and obsolete West. 


A desertion from faith 


This message is not new. We have 
heard it many times from German ro- 
manticists and historicists, from Russian 
Slavophils, from Hindu spiritualists and 
nationalists. Mr. Toynbee is too great a 
historian and too deeply steeped in the 
spirit of liberty and tolerance of the 
modern West to accept this over-simpli- 
fied version of the “apocalyptic” and 
“crisis” thinkers of our time. Yet he too 
regards modern Western. civilization as 
an apostasy from Christian Western 
civilization, as a desertion of modern 
man from faith into the barren grounds 
of secularism. He dates the beginning of 
the modern West from the 15th-century 
Portuguese and Spanish discoveries. In 
reality it began in the 17th century, in 
England and Holland. Mr. Toynbee re- 
gards “an elimination of religion, not an 
introduction of science” as the essence 
“of the 17th century Western’ cultural 
revolution.” But modern Western civili- 
zation was not a negative phenomenon, 
an elimination of religion, it was an en- 
tirely new civilization, a new moral, 
spiritual, and practical attitude, which 
can be called post-Christian only in the 
same sense as Western Christian civiliza- 
tion from the 8th to the 17th century 
can be called a post-Greco-Roman civili- 
zation. 

What happened in the 17th century, 
in the great crisis of the birth of a new 
Western consciousness, was the rise of a 
new civilization. It was affiliated, both 
historically and in its content, with the 
Western-Christian civilization of the 
Middle Ages as the latter was affiliated 
with the Greco-Roman civilization of 
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A wealth of diversity, an incessant quest for truth are the West's strength and glory 


Antiquity. Religion was in no way 
“eliminated.” On the contrary, it lost only 
its dominant and all-encompassing func- 
tion which it had exercised during the 
Middle Ages and in the first part of-the 
17th century. Not only a new spirit of 
scientific inquiry but a new respect for 
liberty under law, for individual dignity, 
for freedom of thought, for political and 
intellectual tolerance, a new concept of 
human relationship in society and of the 
rights of the citizen in face of his goy- 
ernment were born then. Modern West- 
ern civilization is not “old,” it is 
“young,” barely three centuries in ex- 
istence even on the shores of the North 
Atlantic. Communism’ and fascism are 
not the fruit or result of this modern 
civilization. They are a rejection of it 
and of its spirit, though eager for taking 
over its technology and material results. 
Communism and fascism gained hold 
only in countries where modern Western 
civilization had not taken firm root. They 
were a “return” to the “Middle Ages,” in 
Russia and Italy, Germany and Spain. 


Diversity adds to the richness 


Mr. Toynbee underrates the newness 
and greatness of modern Western civili- 
zation. He overstresses, and therein he 
again follows a fashionable trend, the 
need for a political unification of the 
world. Such a demand was understand- 
able in the naive and hopeful belief, only 
a few years ago, in the universality of 
Western civilization. Many people be- 
lieved then that Western civilization will 
spread all over the earth and become the 
only civilization. The Russian Marxists, 
heirs of this over-confident self-estima- 
tion of the bourgeois West, are convinced 
that their communism will establish on 
the basis of its one civilization a unified 
world. We are today less inclined to dis- 
regard the diversity of civilizations and 
historical traditions. Their diversity and 
even their antagonism adds to the rich- 
ness of human _ experience. Several 
“worlds” can live together provided that 
they follow Mr. Toynbee’s “unflamboy- 
ant virtues” of fortitude and reasonable- 
ness, which are in the best Western tra- 
dition. What is needed is not the—at 
least at present impossible—unity of the 
world which can be only based on at 
present non-existent common attitudes 
to liberty and law, but the unity of the 
nations of modern Western civilization, 
their outgrowing of nationalism and 
parochial loyalties into a loyalty to their 
common civilization which is for them 
the spiritual source of their life as Chris- 
tianity was for 13th-century Western 
man. Such a Western or Atlantic unity in 
diversity was not needed before 1914. It 
is essential now when modern Western 
civilization has found itself under se- 
vere attack from non-Western civiliza- 
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tions or from anti-Western movements 
like fascism and communism. 

Mr. Toynbee is too keen and too 
broad-minded to emphasize differences 
between Western Europe and the United 
States. The United States certainly differs 
in many ways from Britain, but so does 
Britain from France or Switzerland. The 
present crisis is a common phenomenon 
of the whole of modern Western civiliza- 
tion. “Any contemporary critic of Ameri- 
can mores, could silence the carping West 
European visitor,’ Mr. Toynbee writes, 
“with a crushing De te fabula narratur.” 
Yet even Mr. Toynbee seems to believe 
in a “third way” followed by Britain and 
Scandinavia between the apparently dog- 
matic capitalism of the United States and 
the communism of the Soviet orbit. 
Rightly he praises the trial and error 
method followed by Britain since the 
Glorious Revolution. But the heritage of 
the Glorious Revolution is common to 
Britain and the United States, and John 
Locke has been rightly called the 
“American philosopher.” The New Deal 
of 1933 was as much a peaceful domes- 
tic revolution as Britain’s reforms under 
the Labor government of 1945. Nor is 
American isolationism so different from 
British insularity. The wealth of diversity, 
the acceptance of contradiction and 
criticism, the incessant quest for new 
frontiers of truth, a profound spiritual 
mobility, a permanent social and intel- 
lectual revolution—these are character- 
istic traits which distinguish modern 
Western civilization. Naturally they 
produce a feeling of crisis, insecurity, 
and change unknown to other civiliza- 
tions, but they also form the modern 
West’s strength and glory. 

No short essay can exhaust the riches 
of Mr. Toynbee’s massive volumes nor 
note the many points of admiration or 
of disagreement which every reader will 


encounter. The details in Mr. Toynbee’s 
work are much more important than the 
general framework, for history, the to- 
tality of human life and experience, is 
not a surveyable whole. It is, however, 
at least in the West, a continuous chain 
of tradition. Modern Western. man 
knows, and gratefully acknowledges, how 
much he owes to medieval Christianity. 
But he owes a debt to the ancient world, 
too. Two great Germans who still lived 
in the community of Western tradition— 
before some Germans adumbrated, with 
their interpretation of the struggle against 
the French, the “war against the West” — 
Goethe and Schiller, seeking in a crisis of 
Western man for healing forces, turned 
not ‘to the Christian Middle Ages but to 
Greek antiquity. 


‘He broadens the horizon’ 


Und die Sonne Homers, siehe, sie 
leuchtet auch uns. Modern Western 
civilization is a new civilization, neither 
an apostasy from Christianity nor from 
Greece. The cosmos of the 13th céntury 
is as distant from us as Homer’s nature 
or Periclean Athens. But in them, and 
their continuous life in us, we are rooted. 
Today we are confronted by the danger 
that this chain of tradition is being 
broken. Mr. Toynbee, for whom the Old 
and the New Testament, the Greek and 
the Roman classics are a living reality, 
recalls us to a continuity without which 
the creativity of our modern civilization 
must wither. At the same time, however, 
he does not confine us to our own civili- 
zation. He broadens the horizon, as no 
other historian has done, to include the 
whole panorama of past and contempo- 
rary civilizations. History feeds on the 
diversity and contrariety of men. and 
civilizations. But the Old Testament tells 
us at the very beginning that all men 
descend from Adam and Eve and that 
they share dreams of a lost past and 
hopes for salvation from the human pre- 
dicament. To have stressed, beyond the 
confines of history, the fundamental one- 
ness of mankind and of the human con- 
dition, will be a lasting merit of Mr. 
Toynbee’s work and vision. 
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TOYNBEE THE PROPHET 


Blasphemy against 
Western Civilization’ 


THE LAST four volumes of Arnold 
Toynbee’s great work have been issued 
from the press. I confess that at the 
sight of those 2500 closely-printed pages, 
duly provided with diagrams and tables, 
my heart sank. But it was inevitable that 
I should have to find my way through 
that strange and yet familiar country. 
Everybody seemed to expect it of me, 
and I could not refuse reviewing the 
volumes. 

Once I had overcome my initial re- 
luctance, I found myself fascinated. The 
system of the six volumes which I tried 
to analyze eight years ago' is now prac- 
tically discarded, but the new system 
springs naturally from it, and if the 
pretence of a scientific argument leading 
up to a rationally irrefutable conclusion 
has by the change been rendered pat- 
ently absurd, I was never taken in by 
that pretence so that the spectacle of this 
subtle mind deceiving itself in so naive 
a manner was nothing new to me. In 
spite of that my weariness was shot 
through with feelings stronger than irri- 
tation this time, but also—again famil- 
iar!—I could not help feeling an admira- 
tion, bordering on amazement or awe, 
for the tremendous intellectual energy 
which has not flagged under the crushing 
task of 27 years and which goes on 
throughout this long and sustained argu- 
ment juggling with the events, the crises, 
wars, revolutions, state-formations, re- 
ligious manifestations, of all the cen- 
turies and all the races, drawing effort- 
lessly (or so it seems) on libraries of 
books in I don’t quite know how many 
languages. If one could only accept the 
work as a collection of stories, and 
glimpses of life, and dissertations on as- 
pects and problems from the history of 
the world, what a mine of curious and 
out-of-the-way information (I know that 
by that word “out-of-the-way” I betray 
myself as the confirmed “parochial” 
Westerner I am), what flashes of in- 
sight, what instructive juxtapositions even 
—what learning, what brilliance! 


1“Toynbee’s System of Civilization,” originally 
a paper read for the Annual Meeting of the Utrecht 
Historical Society and published in its Jaarverslag, 


1946; va hiker in Tochten en Toernooien, 1950; 

in English in Journal of the History of Ideas, N.Y., 

a rinted yale Pattern of the Past, Boston, 
eacon \ R 


By PIETER GEYL 


But in the author’s mind it is all sub- 
ordinated, and intended to contribute to 
a system, a message. It is on the relation 
that the details bear to the system and 
the message, and on the system and the 
message themselves, that the work must 
be judged. The change which these have 
undergone (as I. already hinted) only 
brings out their nature more clearly. 
Reading these volumes has confirmed me 
in the views expressed in my earlier 
criticisms; it is all as I said it was, only 
more so. 


His dream is unity 


Toynbee’s thinking is revolutionary, 
“metaphysical” -in the sense in which 
Burke used that word, abstract. To my 
view, this is as much as to say, unhis- 
torical. For all his wealth of detail, and 
although the spectacle of the particular 
obviously interests him in some detached 
part of his far from simple mind, he is 
never for one moment captivated by it; 
not for one moment does it free him 
from the obsession of his dream. His 
dream is the unity of mankind in the 
love of God. Or rather, his dream is to 
participate in that loving vision and to 
see it approach realization. He has pre- 
tended to “investigate” the phenomena 
of communal life, within the framework 
of “civilizations,” throughout the course 
of history. In reality he is the prophet 
revealing that one, to him all-meaning, 
idea and trying by his revelation, ac- 
companied by warnings and denuncia- 
tions, to contribute to its glorious and 
blessed consummation. 

As for me, I am not speaking against 
the love of God, although I have no 
doubt that to Toynbee I must appear to 
be doing so. What I criticize and oppose 
is, first of all, the pretence of an empirical 
investigation. 

When I wrote my earlier criticisms on 
the strength of the incompleted work, this 
was the aspect that thrust itself most 
prominently upon the attention and that 
is why I still give it pride of place. Yet, 
after my exposure of “fallacious argu- 
ments and spurious demonstrations”? in 
the first six volumes, it will be hardly 

2 From Ranke to Toynbee, Five Lectures on His- 


torians and Historiographical Problems; Smith Col- 
lege Historical Studies. Northampton, Mass., 1952. 
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In the scholarly world, Historian Pie- 
ter Geyl has been the most prominent— 
and the most industrious—critic of Toyn- 
bee. His long essay on the first six 
volumes of A Study of History, published 
in The Pattern of the Past (Beacon 
Press), has become a basic part of the 
literature on Toynbee. Geyl and Toynbee 
have engaged in a notable series of de- 
bates on the British Broadcasting corpora- 
tion. Geyl came to the U. S. last year to 
deliver the Terry Lectures at Yale, and at 
that time was urged to prepare a detailed 
analysis of Toynbee’s final four volumes. 
It is appearing this, month in the Journal 
of the History of Ideas, under its copy- 
right, and is appearing in the Register 
simultaneously by arrangement with the 
author and with the Journal. Dr. Geyl 
was imprisoned by the Nazis at Buchen- 
wald and other camps from 1940 to 
1944. He is professor of modern history 
at the University of Utrecht, Holland. 


necessary to examine particular passages 
from the four new ones for the purpose 
of showing up their insufficiency from 
the point of view of “scientific” (as 
Toynbee loves to say), or simply rational, 
argument. It is enough to say that these 
new volumes are, when considered from 
this angle, a further instalment of the 
same maddening profusion of vastly 
learned examples, stated in an attractive 
or impressive, but frequently slipshod, 
fashion and proving exactly nothing. It 
is enough—and yet I shall give three in- 
stances, which will at the same time serve 
me to make a transition to the second 
objection I have to offer to the work as a 
whole. 
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The fact of nationality is a stumbling block on the road to ‘idolized unity’ 


In describing the plight of contempo- 
rary Western civilization (post-Modern, in 
his jargon), Toynbee mentions the trade- 
unions. They were, he says, an outcome 
of the spirit of Freedom, intended to re- 
sist the regimentation consequent upon 
the new industrial conditions; unfortu- 
nately the trade-unions led to the workers 
regimenting themselves and so we are 
left with a self-defeating contradiction. I 
shall not deny that there is a grain of 
truth in this observation, but if the matter 
is left there it is no more than a half- 
truth like the many forming the stock-in- 
trade of the cheapest political clap-trap. 
Yet Toynbee, without saying a word on 
the improvement of material conditions 
nor On the building up of political power, 
does leave the matter there and imagines 
that he has now presented us with another 
fact by which to judge, and of course to 
condemn, the present state of our civiliza- 
tion. 


The ‘surviving remnant’ stumbled 


Extraordinary (but one learns, when 
reading these brilliant and self-assured 
dissertations on everything under the sun, 
to be surprised at nothing) is Toynbee’s 
appreciation of the extermination of the 
Jews by the National-Socialist regime. 
Of course he abhors it. Yet he places the 
policy of evicting Palestinian Arabs from 
their homes, to which the Government 
of Israel resorted in 1948, on a par with 
it; at least he describes this as a more 
heinous sin than that committed against 
the Jews, at divers times in the past, by 
Nebuchadnezzar and Titus and Hadrian 
and the Spanish and Portuguese Inquisi- 
tion, for these were not sinning against 
the light that God had vouchsafed them. 
As for the National-Socialist Germans, 
“on the Day of Judgment the gravest 
crime standing to their account might be, 
not that they had exterminated a major- 
ity of the Western Jews, but that they had 
caused the surviving remnant of Jews to 
stumble.’ 

I have personally always regarded the 
Zionist adventure with misgivings, but is 
it possible to discuss the unfortunate con- 
sequences with a more complete lack of 
balance or with less sense of proportion? 
And what is it that has moved the writer 
to this amazing outburst against the Jews? 
It is neither the love of God nor a scien- 
- tific survey of the world’s history as a 
whole. It is his hatred against nationalism 
in every shape and form. Because nation- 
alism, even when it means no more than 
the recognition of the fact of nationality, 
a basic fact in the life of civilizations, is 
to him merely a stumbling block on the 
road to his idolized unity. 

My third instance has to do with a 
question even more directly connected 
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with the view taken of Western civiliza- 
tion at this moment. 
“Tt will be seen,” says Toynbee,* “that 


Hitler’s eventual failure to impose peace 
on the World by force of arms was due, 
not to any flaw in his thesis that the 
World was ripe for conquest, but to an 
accidental combination of incidental 
errors in his measures for putting into 
execution a nefarious grand design that, 
in itself, was a feasible scheme for profit- 
ing by a correctly diagnosed psychological 
situation. A  twentieth-century World, 
that had thus, in A.D. 1933-45, been re- 
prieved, thanks only to a chapter of 
lucky accidents, froma fate which Man- 
kind’s patently increasing defeatism and 
submissiveness had almost provocatively 
invited, could hardly count upon any fu- 
ture would-be world-conqueror’s being so 
clumsy as to let the same easy prey 
escape for the second time. . . .” 

“It will be seen.” This refers to the 
preceding two pages in which the Hit- 
lerian attempt and its failure had been 
described, and it is, as usual, a gratuitous 
assertion that this description must carry 
conviction to the mind of the average 
unbiased reader, for, also as usual, the 
facts had been marshalled in accordance 
with the writer’s pre-conceived conclu- 
sion. “Thanks only,” “patently,” it all 
comes out of the bag of tricks, not of 
the scholar, but of the orator out to per- 
suade or, if need be, to bluff. Toynbee 
will have it that we were ripe for con- 
quest and he will have it that we are more 
so now. He will have it that Western 
civilization is doomed, and indeed, why 
should he care? Western civilization 
means nothing to him. 

I know the weaknesses of the position 
of the West as well as anybody. I shall 
not prophesy that it will be able to beat 
off another attempt to overthrow its 
badly-organized independence. Toynbee 
is sure that in any case a World Govern- 
ment will be forced upon us by the dan- 
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gers inherent to atomic warfare. I shall 
not dispute the possibility, not even the 
likelihood, of a development in that di- 
rection, but the tone of indifference in 
which Toynbee discusses the future fate 
of the “parochial states” under a world 
dispensation is significant. He only re- 
marks in passing that these peritura regna 
(their doom is a matter of certainty) 
“might be ostensibly preserved instead of 
being overtly liquidated.”> _ 

I should have thought that from the 
point of view of Western civilization, the 
alternative here stated is one of vital im- 
portance, nor is it fully or fairly stated 
unless a third possibility is added: pre- 
served for more limited purposes. 

But there is to me one dominant con- 
viction to be affirmed when viewing these 
large possibilities hidden in the impene- 
trable future, namely that even in the 
worst case of a direct overthrow by some 
world-conqueror on the Hitler or Stalin 
pattern, Western civilization will prove to 
have sufficient moral and intellectual re- 
serves to continue the struggle for ex- 
istence and will survive. 

I know that I am not now speaking as 
a historian, although my reading of his- 
tory comes comfortingly to my support. 
I am speaking as a son of that Western 
civilization in which I believe and which 
I love, and I should consider it base 
treason to accept with acquiescence this 
sentence of ignominious extinction which 
Toynbee, wrapt in his dream of world 
unity, passes over it with so light a heart. 
Here come into play feelings which 
Toynbee has throughout his immense 
work ignored, and of which—as he now 
gives more patent evidence than ever— 
he is constitutionally unable to recognize 
the existence. 

They do exist nevertheless. I remem- 
ber the summer of 1940, when Holland 
had just been occupied by the National 
Socialists and when after the defeat of 
France the war seemed to hold out very 
little prospect for the one ally still hold- 
ing out. There were-many Dutchmen 
then who urged us to judge the facts 
coldly and realistically and to draw the 
inevitable conclusion, however unpalat- 
able, that we were in for a period in 
which Germany would rule Europe if not 
the world. “We shall have to come to 
terms,” they said; “the Dutch people must 
live.” And at the same time many 
Frenchmen were saying the same. But 
there were many others who refused to 
accept the evidence because they were 
judging the situation by a faith. And 
these men felt that they must so judge, 
that this was the sacred duty laid upon 
them by the hour. Why should not there 
be such men again, in every country of 
the West, if the trial came to be imposed 
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‘As long as there are resisters, it will be premature to talk about dissolution’ 


upon our world once more? “Mankind’s 
increasing submissiveness and defeatism” 
may be patent to Toynbee, and indeed 
he sets an example of these weaknesses 
by so blatantly proclaiming them. But 
there will be resisters upheld by a more 
manly faith, and as long as there are, it 
will be premature to talk about the disso- 
lution of Western civilization. 


‘Pernicious counsels’ criticized 


This, then, is the second reason why, 
after my initial reluctance, I feel an ir- 
repressible urge to testify against this 
false witness and indeed to criticize and 
oppose a system producive of such per- 
nicious counsels. 

Western civilization, I said, means 
nothing to Toynbee. This is a new de- 
velopment (although by no means a new 
departure) in his mental attitude towards 
his subject, and it must be more closely 
examined. 

The preface to the 7th volume, that is, 
the first of the four now published, is 
illuminating on the point. According to 
the scheme drawn up as long ago as 
1927-9, this volume deals with Universal 
States and in a second part with Uni- 
versal Churches. When he was at liberty 
to resume his interrupted task in 1946, 
the writer—so he tells us—felt con- 
strained to recast his notes. 

“The world around me and within me 
had, indeed, met with a number of chal- 
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lenging and transforming experiences in 
the course of the nineteen years and more 
that, by the summer of A.D. 1946, had 
already passed since the first of the orig- 
inal notes for the book had been written.” 
He then mentions “further discoveries in 
the field of Archaeology,” but also “the 
horrifying practical demonstration of the 
moral depths to which the heirs of a 
Christian civilization were capable of 
dragging themselves down”; besides, 


there was the work of the psychologists 
and that of the atomic physicists. “An 
Einstein and a Rutherford, a Freud and 
a Jung, and a Marshall and a Woolley, 
as well as a Gandhi, a Stalin, a Hitler, a 
Churchill and a Roosevelt, had been 
changing the face of the Macrocosm.” 
But moreover: “my inner world had been 
undergoing changes which, on the minia- 
ture scale of an individual life, were, for 
me, of proportionate magnitude.” 

We shall see in a moment that the 
resultant change in the structure of the 
system was a momentous one; the whole 
view of the significance of civilizations 
is modified. First, however, a somewhat 
disturbing reflection, but which does not 
seem to disturb Toynbee, imposes itself. 
Does it not follow that the empirical in- 
vestigation as set out in the first six vol- 
umes had not, after all, led to any reli- 
able conclusions about the laws of man- 
kind’s historic life, with the help of which 
the future might be forecast? This was 
the purpose for which we were assured 
that investigation was undertaken. Toyn- 
bee is still convinced that he can tell us 
something about the future. He admits 
the speculative nature of all predictions, 
he is careful not to be dogmatic either 
about the period needed for the process 
or about the exact modalities. Yet the 
twenty years between 1929 and 1950, so 
he repeats when starting in part 12 to 
deal with the Prospects of Western Civil- 
ization,® make it possible for the historian 
to speak with much greater confidence 
about the inevitable merging of parochi- 
alism into universality. The Wall Street 
collapse, the break-down of France, on 
the whole “the experience of twenty-one 
sinisterly illuminating years” makes “rela- 
tively sure prediction”’ possible. It is 
startling to see with how little ado the 
author himself brushes the labor devoted 
to his first six volumes aside and in effect 
bases his concluding wisdom on his ob- 
servations of the world’s vicissitudes dur- 
ing the last twenty years, observations 
such as are indeed the source of innum- 
erable pronouncements on our condition 
and our prospects in newspaper articles, 
political speeches and sermons. 

To these experiences common to his 
generation must, in Toynbee’s case, be 
added—to explain the views he is now 
expounding—changes in his own inner 
world. So he admits in this same preface 
to volume VII. Habemus reum confiten- 
tem. I said cight years ago that the study 
of history cannot supply us with fore- 
casts having universal validity. Toynbee’s 
refreshingly frank confession now implies 
agreement with that view. I say “implies” 
for, in spite of his refreshing frankness, 
he does not go so far as to admit that 
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his work is not really the scientific investi- 
gation for which he has all along tried, 
and is in the face of his change of front 
still trying, to pass it off. 

What does this change in the writer’s 
inner world amount to? Martin Wight, 
who read the chapter on Universal 
Churches before publication and whose 
remarks, printed in the book, sometimes 
but not always caused the author to 
modify his text, expresses in an Annex 
his profound gratitude as a Christian 
critic to Toynbee for having “abandoned 
{his] original judgment that all civiliza- 
tions are philosophically equivalent and 
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for having found that ‘civilizations . . . 
have ceased to constitute intelligible fields 
of study for us and have forfeited their 
historical significance except in so far as 
they minister to the progress of Re- 
ligion’.”* But although grateful, Mr. 
Wight is not entirely satisfied. Toynbee, 
while distinguishing religions into higher 
and lower, is not prepared to grant to the 
Christian religion a unique place of pre- 
eminence. “The writer of this study [as 
he puts it, for he always uses the third 
person to describe himself] ventures to 
express his personal belief that the four 
higher religions that were alive in the age 
in which he was living were four varia- 
tions on a single theme, and that, if all 
the four components of this heavenly 
music of the spheres could be audible on 
Earth simultaneously, and with equal 
clarity, to one pair of human ears, the 
happy hearer would find himself listen- 
ing, not to a discord, but to a harmony.”® 

Mr. Wight would be completely satis- 
fied only if Toynbee had come to the 
conclusion “that the higher religions in 
their turn cease to be intelligible fields 
of study and forfeit their historical sig- 
nificance except insofar as they are re- 
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His vast knowledge has tempted him into a prideful and sinful detachment’ 


lated to Christianity.” It is instructive to 
see that the admiring critic wants to con- 
fine the concept of “historical signifi- 
cance” within still narrower bounds than 
Toynbee in his changed state of mind is 
willing to do. Even to him, nevertheless, 
civilizations are no more than “the hand- 
maids of religion,”’*° and he writes, for 
instance, that “we have to think of the 
civilizations of the second generation” 
(i.e., the Babylonic, the Syriac, the Hel- 
lenic, the Indic and the Sinic) “as having 
come into existence, not in order to per- 
form achievements of their own, and not 
in order to reproduce their kind in a 
third generation, but in order to provide 
an opportunity for fully-fledged higher 
religions to come to birth; and, since the 
genesis of these higher religions was a 
consequence of the breakdowns and dis- 
integrations of the secondary civiliza- 
tions, we must regard the closing chap- 
ters in the secondary civilizations’ his- 
tories—breakdowns which, from their 
standpoint spell failure—as being their 
justification for existence and their title 
to significance.”1* 

The consequences for Toynbee’s ap- 
preciations of Western civilization are set 
forth uncompromisingly in volume IX. 
When after the change of heart subse- 
quent upon the completion of the first 
six volumes he discovered that the civil- 
izations, between which he had until then 
assumed a philosophical parity, were un- 
equal—as he puts it: when he found them 
to be unequal “as a matter of historical 
fact on the evidence of an assay in which 
the touchstone had been the part played 

’ . in the history of Religion” (Can any- 
thing be more obvious than that the 
selection of that touchstone was an arbi- 
trary decision, governed by personal or 
subjective feeling, and that the slipping 
in of the words “historical fact” is there- 
fore an act of naive, but very characteris- 
tic, presumption?)—when the civiliza- 
tions were (on that test!) found to be 
unequal, “the result was,” says Toynbee, 
“not to re-exalt the Western civilization 
to the pinnacle on which it had once 
been placed by a naively vulgar native 
Western egocentric prejudice.” By com- 
parison with, for instance, the Indic and 
the Hellenic civilizations which had given 
rise to, respectively, Hinduism and Christ- 
ianity, “the Western civilization and its 
contemporaries of the third generation 
had been ‘vain repetitions of the heathen’ 
(Matth., VI,7),” and this time he has 
the grace to add: “from the standpoint 
of an observer who saw the guide-line of 
History in a progressive increase in the 
provision of spiritual opportunities for 
human souls in transit through This 
World.”?? 
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Western civilization does not, it will 
now be realized, interest Toynbee; I 
should perhaps add “any more.” It is for 
this reason that he is ready with so much 
complacency to insist on its defects and 
weaknesses. He proves to himself, by do- 
ing so, his freedom from that “blight of 
egocentricity” which “had been the 
nemesis of an act of hybris”; from that 
“intellectual effect of Original Sin.” What 
he seems to overlook entirely is that it is 
his civilization, and our civilization, and 
that he and we can work and think to 
any purpose only on the lines issuing 
from it. This is no reason to ignore what 
has been or is being wrought and thought 
outside it (in fact no civilization has been 
so catholic in its interests as this Western 
civilization which Toynbee singles out for 
the reproach of egocentricity); it is no 
reason either to exalt it above others (and 
in so far as we are apt to indulge in that 
somewhat sterile habit it is good to be re- 
minded of the special virtues of other 
civilizations); but it is a reason why we 
are perfectly justified in giving it special 
and loving, though not uncritical, atten- 
tion; indeed, this is one of the conditions 
for creative work in the present, and one 
of the tasks of history as I understand 
it is to entertain a living sense of tradi- 
tion. 

Toynbee, however, tries to escape into 
a non-existing world unity, which he sees 
as God’s idea and purpose. The energy 
with which that concept has inspired him 
is impressive; it is indeed almost super- 
human. But his vast, global knowledge 
of history has tempted him into what 


strikes me as a prideful and sinful, an 
inhuman and at times slightly ridiculous, 
ostentation of detachment from his own 
heritage, to which his work nevertheless 
owes so many of its most admirable traits. 


Every flaw is displayed 

Often one cannot help suspecting that 
the detachment is actually spite masquer- 
ading as detachment, so incredibly biased 
is his treatment of Western civilization 
when he comes to discuss its prospects. 
Every sign of crisis or of decadence, 
every flaw, every incidental infidelity to 
its professed principles, is by him eagerly 


displayed as evidence of its approaching 
dissolution. On the other hand there is 
hardly more than a grudging word, now 
and then, about its positive achievements. 
And indeed, how can one make much of 
these when the last four centuries at least 
are regarded as “a vain repetition of the 
heathen’? The great European thinkers 
and poets and artists and scholars serve 
Toynbee. to decorate his pages or to 
strengthen his ideas; but as far as his 
estimation of Western civilization is con- 
cerned they might as well never have 
existed. The scientists, of whose contribu- 
tion he makes so much use in his explana- 
tion and interpretations, are never valued 
for what they helped to make of Western 
civilization; the atom bomb seems at 
times to outweigh all their merits.1° The 
great advance made during that period in 
the countries of our civilization in the 
matter of social security and material 
prosperity (which also have their im- 
portance when it comes to “spiritual op- 
portunities”), in humanity coupled with 
more stable order and more equitable 
law—it weighs as nothing in his scales. 
The deficiencies in these respects of the 
centuries when civilization had in Toyn- 
bee’s view a more real significance are 
ignored or condoned. The study of his- 
tory is not to concern itself with men as 
they lived and strove. The system re- 
quires that it should all be viewed and 
“assayed” by the one test which Mr. Ar- 
nold J. Toynbee discovered a few years 
ago: religion. 

Western civilization can hardly expect 
to pass with honors when it is called be- 
fore an examiner to whom neo-paganism, 
beginning with the Renaissance, suddenly 
blossoming out in the 18th century, has 
no other than the negative significance of 
a departure from the one vital principle 
of the West, Christianity. Toynbee con- 
sistently refuses to it any value or any 
strength of its own, except for evil. A 
high-powered enormity, the Abomination 
of Desolation, are some of his names for 
it and he holds it responsible for the 
deadly menace of a third world war 
waged with atomic weapons. “But this 
appalling prospect was merely the un- 
veiling of a goal towards which a secu- 
larized Western Society had been heading 
ever since it had erupted out of a medi- 
eval Respublica Christiana.” Can the 
simplification, and one might say distor- 
tion, of history be carried farther? The 
Respublica Christiana was never more 
than an aspiration. The people of the 
Middle Ages waged war, without atomic 
means it is true, but with no less ferocity 
for that, every day of their lives. And 
Neo-Paganism has as little to do with 
the atom bomb as has Christianity or 
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Modern historians are denounced wholesale as worshippers of minutiae 


Buddhism or Mohammedanism. A world 
in which all these spiritual states are 
mingled together is striving to avert the 
disaster with which the purely mechanical 
intrusion of this wonderful as well as 
awful invention is threatening it; more 
cannot be said in “A.D. 1955” any more 
than in “A.D. 1950.” 

But neo-paganism is Toynbee’s butt. 
- Occasionally, in so far as he can repre- 
sent it as a pale reflection of the religion 
which it denied, he will condescend to 
say something for it. As to admitting that 
among its adherents, too, there may be 
allies for the building up of a firm de- 
fense against the deadly dangers with 
which he sees our civilization threatened 
—never! In this single-minded judge of 
the civilizations’ view, it would be ab- 
surd to look for moral strength in any 
principle divorced from positive religion. 

Toynbee loves to talk about humility; 
“a contrite humility the first of the 
Christian virtues,” he reminds us on the 
very last page of his Part on the Pros- 
pects. He had rejected Mr. Wight’s plea 
for a recognition of the Christian re- 
ligion as (to use Toynbee’s own words) 
“possessing a monopoly of the Divine 
Light,” and he rejected it on the ground 
that in making such a claim, “a church 
seems to me guilty of hybris.”!° But in 
making the claim on behalf of the four 
higher religions collectively, or on behalf 
of his own personal conviction supported 
by ten volumes of eloquent and biased 
interpretation of history, it seem to me 
that he makes himself guilty of hybris no 
less. 


Rational neo-pagans ‘swept off’ 


I give one instance of the demagogic 
fashion in which the impression of West- 
ern civilization being undermined by neo- 
paganism is supported. Toynbee quotes 
a long passage from Frazer’s Golden 
Bough, in which the Renaissance is de- 
scribed as the period marking the weak- 
ening of “the obsession” with “a future 
life’ and “the return of Europe to native 
ideals of life and conduct, to saner, man- 
lier views of the world. The long halt in 
the march of civilization was over. The 
tide of Oriental invasion had turned at 
last. It is ebbing still.”*° It is a passage 
which bears the mark of the time when 
it was written, fifty years ago. But now 
listen to Toynbee’s comment: “It was 
indeed still ebbing when the present lines 
were being written on the 4th March 
1948, and, in the act, the present writer 
was wondering what that gentle scholar 
would have had to say if he had lived 
to see some of the ways in which 
Europe’s ‘return to native ways of life 
and conduct’ had manifested itself since.” 
Frazer, Toynbee asserts, has been proved 


to belong to “the last generation of 
Western neo-pagans of a rational, unen- 
thusiastic, tolerant school. . . . By A.D. 
1952 they had been swept off the field 
by demonic, emotional, violent-handed 
successors who had suddenly emerged, 
unheralded, out of the unplumbed depths 
of a secularized Western society. The 
words of Frazer had been reuttered by 
the voice of Alfred Rosenberg with a 
different ring.” 

But is Alfred Rosenberg now in occupa- 
tion of the field off which he has swept 
these gentle scholars? Is Western civiliza- 


tion really dominated by National-Social- - 


ist theories of race and culture? One 
might also ask: Has no non-secularized 
civilization ever known outbursts of 
human devilry?—and recall the Crusade 
against the Albigeois, or the Inquisition 
(which when he wanted to belabor Jew- 
ish nationalism was excused by Toynbee 
because the Inquisitors naively believed 
themselves to be carrying out the behests 
of religion), or the Anabaptists, or the 
burnings of witches. But the point I want 
to make here is that once again we see 
Toynbee making capital out of the Na- 
tional-Socialist aberration at the expense 
of Western civilization. To me it seems 
the height of irresponsibility to speak as 
if in the Western world at large the spirit 
of Frazer had been ousted by that of 
Rosenberg. But it is all grist to Toynbee’s 
mill. 

Once one has grasped the spirit and 
purpose of the last instalment of the 
great work, one feels that demonstrations 
of fallacious Bee LS eB EES So O° ET Seas of perversions of 


the aisatficcinde of historical data, or of 
their complete irrelevance for the thesis, 
demonstrations which seemed worth at- 
tempting in connection with the first six 
volumes, have indeed become utterly su- 
perfluous. These volumes, especially VII 
and VIII, again testify to the enormous 
learning of the writer. Only learning, 
even when assisted by an acute mind and 
a sensitive as well as powerful imagina- 
tion, is not enough to produce history. 
What is needed, unless all the rest is to 
go for nothing, is an attitude of mind, 
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from which Toynbee’s is as far removed 
as can be. 

The historian should take an interest 
in his subject for its own sake, he should 
try to get into contact with things as 
they were, the men and their vicissitudes 
should mean something to him in them- 
selves. I do not mean that the historian 
should not have a point of view, that he 
should be indifferent to the problems of 
his own time; nor that he, having a point 
of view, and caring about the present and 
the future, should try to tell about past 
events as if they bore no relation to 
either. But if a man comes to the past 
with a compelling vision, a principle, or 
dogma, of such magnitude and emotional 
potence as Toynbee’s unity in the love of 
God; with a system which causes him to 
reduce the multitudinous movement of 
history to one single, divinely-inspired 
current, and to judge civilizations and 
generations by one single criterion, re- 
jecting most of them, and incidentally 
his Own, as unimportant; that man can 
write a work full of color and striking 
theories, glowing with conviction and elo- 
quence, but no history. The Study of His- 
tory is no history. The Student of His- 
tory, as Toynbee calls himself, may know 
more of history than I shall ever do, but 
he is no historian. He is a prophet. 


Historians know the rules 


There has never been any love lost be- 
tween prophets and historians. Toynbee 
devotes a paragraph of 46 pages of a 
chapter on Law and Freedom in History 
(vol. IX) to criticizing and ridiculing 
Modern Historians as a class, and as the 
air resounds with the scornful reviews 
that historians are writing of his last 
volumes!* (I was the first in the field in 
1946, but I have long lost the feeling of 
doing something adventurous or auda- 
cious), it might seem that we are quits. 
Historians, however—lI believe that, al- 
though an interested party, I am stating 
an objective truth—have a better under- 
standing of the rules of the game of 
polemics than prophets. And at any rate, 
Toynbee’s attack on the Modern His- 
torians and their Antinomianism is a 
piece of very spirited, but at the same 
time very questionable, polemics. 

Toynbee in this chapter maintains, not 
only that the course of history is gov- 
erned by laws, but that these laws can, 
and therefore should, be discovered and 
defined. He had of course long been 
aware that modern historians regard this 
thesis with suspicion and are on the con- 
trary accustomed to stress the infinite 
complexity and intangibility of the fac- 
tors of the. historical process; and he had 
also found that they were inclined to 
criticize his practical attempts in the 
Study of History as utterly unconvincing. 
So he now denounces them wholesale as 
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His proof: an assertion endlessly repeated and enveloped in biblical parallels 


purblind worshippers of technique and 
minutiae, indifferent to the great prob- 
lems of the present and the future, and 
deaf to the call to action, which is the 
essence of Life.'® 

There are no doubt and always have 
been historians whom this description 
fits. But when applied to the profession 
as a whole it is no more than a carica- 
ture. Because we do not swallow Toyn- 
bee’s generalizations and systematiza- 
tions, are we to be charged with lack of 
interest for the meaning of the facts of 
history? Because we try to solve prob- 
lems of less world-wide proportions on 


the basis of a close attention to the - 


sources, do we bury ourselves in tech- 
nique? I need only point to the work of 
the three English critics of Toynbee 
mentioned in footnote 17 to confound 
that ill-directed counter-attack. Are we not 
interested in the world around us? Are 
we not aware that our scholarship has a 
function to civilization or society at large 
to fulfill? The very criticisms levelled 
against Toynbee are often inspired by 
that feeling: these grandiose and impas- 
sioned, wrong-headed and _ one-sided 
prophesyings and pronouncements of- 
fend against the spirit of scholarship 
which the scholar must feel it to be his 
first duty by the community to uphold. 


Judged by a vision 


The real truth of the matter is, of 
course, that there is an incompatibility 
between Toynbee’s mental attitude to- 
wards the past and that of “the histori- 
ans.” They would not care if he wrote 
as a prophet, but they feel that the best 
traditions of their profession are in- 
sulted when the prophet poses_as a his- 
torian. I have already indicated the dif- 
ference. It is not only, not in the first 
place even, the looking for Jaws, the 
generalizations, even the faulty reason- 
ings, that offend; it is the vision itself 
in which every age and every civilization 
is judged by a standard foreign to it and 
its importance restricted to what it con- 
tributed to the progress of an arbitrarily 
chosen principle. The historian believes 
that history can enrich the civilization of 
his own age especially by trying to enter 
into the habits of thought and the rela- 
tionships of past generations and that 
only thus can these be understood. He 
believes, too, that the discipline of trans- 
ferring oneself into strange surroundings 
and states of mind has in itself an edu- 
cative, a broadening, a moderating in- 
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fluence, which should be a _ valuable 
component in the spiritual life of his own 
community. To see a self-styled historian 
reducing the whole of the wonderful and 
mysterious movement of history to one 
single motif, rejecting whole centuries as 
uninteresting, forcing it all into the 
scheme of a presumptuous construction, 
strikes him as going against all that his- 
tory stands for. This spate of moral 
judgments, too, this highly-strung sense 
of impending disaster and contempt for 
vital currents of thought, it does not 
seem to the historian “humble,” it de- 
notes a hectoring and censorious _atti- 
tude towards the social phenomena 
which to him seem an integral part of 
life, to be explained, but, with life, to 
be accepted first of all. The modern his- 
torian, in other words, is intellectually 
the descendant of Burke!® rather than of 
Rousseau; with Toynbee it is the reverse. 
His speaking of modern historians as tak- 
ing refuge from larger views in the sands 
of technique is therefore doing less than 
justice to the far-reaching philosophic 
difference involved. 

In his more direct defense of his thesis 
about historical laws Toynbee is little 
more to the point. Here too he follows 
a well-known, though far from admir- 
able, method of debate. The only pro- 
fessional historians whom he permits to 
state the case which he intends to de- 
molish, do so in a way which few of us 
will accept as a fair representation of 
the position. (One marvels, by the way, 
at the insularity, or parochialism, of 
Toynbee’s reading on the subject: both 
the historians quoted are British, and so 
are most of the other modern writers 
mentioned in this chapter either in sup- 
port or for refutation. No notice is taken 
of the important German contribution to 
the theory of history.) 

H. A. L. Fisher’s saying that there can 
be no generalizations, and that the main 
thing is to recognize in the development 
of human destinies the play of the con- 
tingent and the unforeseen, is patently 
an overstatement. E. L. Woodward, on 
the other hand, took up a somewhat too 
apologetic attitude when he argued that 
for “a final synthesis” “the difficulty at 
present is that the data are insufficient.” 
The real and permanent difficulty is 
rather that the data are so unmanage- 
ably abundant. The chance is too good 
for Toynbee to be missed and he pokes 
fun at adversaries who excuse them- 
selves with two diametrically opposed 
pleas. But in the meantime he fails to 
advance any effective arguments against 
the really serious objection. 

It is true that he deals with it at some 
length, but the argument, when exam- 
ined, turns out to consist of an assertion, 
endlessly repeated in that inexhaustible 
wealth of language and of metaphor 


which he has at all times at his disposal, 
and enveloped in scientific and biblical 
and mythological allusions and parallels. 
The assertion is, that the complexity by 
which historians allow themselves to be 
paralyzed, is of their own making; it is 
the result of their own nihilistic tech- 
nique. “While the shivered splinters had 
become unmanageably numerous and 
complicated, the intact bones remained 
intelligibly few and simple. ee 
significant known integral events in the 
history of Man in Process of Civiliza- 
tion were, not awkwardly abundant, but 
awkwardly scarce”?° (until new archaeo- 
logical finds added to their number). 
An amazing statement! There is, to be- 
gin ‘with, the familiar confusion in Toyn- 
bee’s mind as to what constitutes a his- 
torical fact. He qualifies his “known 
events” in this passage by the words 
“significant” and “integral,” but appar- 
ently without realizing that he thereby 
introduces a speculative or subjective ele- 
ment, which must make all generalization 
on the basis of these data, not valueless, 
but uncertain and hypothetical. And the 
bones of the structure of history are 
simple! If any work is apt to make the 
reader doubt the truth of that bold as- 
sertion, it is Toynbee’s Study of History. 
For the feeling created in the mind of the 
beholder of the picture drawn even by 
this “terrible simplificateur,”’** is one of 
bewilderment. One searches one’s way 
desperately through this jungle of argu- 
ments, metaphors, digressions, hypo- 
theses; one tries to follow the eloquent 
(at times one is tempted to say, loqua- 
cious) demonstrator, but inevitably one 
loses the thread. The non-sequiturs and 
the contradictions, the far-fetched com- 
parisons, the dizzying assumptions, are 
too confusing. And if conclusions are all 
along drawn with that glowing convic- 
tion, with that unshakeable self-confi- 
dence, one feels that they spring from 
another source altogether than that of 


1” One might, of course, also mention Ranke and 
his famous dictum about every epoch being im- 
mediate to God. 
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: 
Prophets have experiences which more earth-bound scholars cannot share’ 


the prec2ding exposition, which has sel- 
dom succeeded in covering up the unruly 
and indomitable complexity of historical 
reality. 

The simplifications are at their most 


VW 


“terrible” 
nowhere so glaringly patent). One of 
Toynbee’s laws is the recurrence in his- 
tory of a War-and-Peace Cycle in so 
many phases. In a table on p. 255 of 


volume IX he shows these phases— | 


“Premonitory Wars (the Prelude), The 


General War, The Breathing-space, Sup-— 


plementary Wars (the Epilogue), The 
General Peace”—in an Overture and 
four Regular Cycles between 1494 and 
1935. It looks beautifully “simple.” I 
shall say no more than that I have rarely 
seen a more arbitrary juggling with the 
known facts of history. 


‘Diverse and incomparable spheres’ 


Toynbee, meanwhile, also holds up to 
the historians the example of the soci- 
ologists and the economists, and twits 
them somewhat laboriously for ignoring 
the activities of these searchers for laws 
in human affairs. He never mentions the 
fundamental difference presented by his- 
tory, which deals, not with one more or 
less confined and homogeneous sphere 
of man’s communal life, but with the 
whole of it: It is not only the large num- 
ber of data (all this talk about the “shiv- 
ering” or “splintering” effect of “tech- 
nique” and archival research is largely 
beside the point), but their belonging to 
the most diverse and mutually incom- 
parable spheres, including that of events, 
which makes it so difficult to embrace 
them all in one fixed and balanced sur- 
vey. In fact even the sociologists in their 
more restricted sphere, are not finding it 
so easy and have grown cautious. 

Toynbee’s indictment of the historians, 
then, is a disappointing performance. 
But the worst remains to be said of this 
chapter in which he tries to dispose of 
them. It is that, while obviously seething 
with resentment, he limits his counter- 
attack to this more spectacular than solid 
exposition in the field of theory and 
avoids coming to grips with the concrete 
criticisms made against his earlier vol- 
umes. The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating. These theoretical discussions have 
their importance, but after all the theory 
in the world I should try to preserve an 
open mind when someone comes along 


with a work of even suspiciously large 
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synthesis, and judge it on its merits. It 
is what I did with Toynbee’s six volumes 
in 1946, and if in the end I rejected 
them, it was not because they offended 
me in any dogmatically held theory, but 
because I had found them wanting. 
Toynbee makes an allusion to the es- 
say I then wrote, when he says that 
“these distracted latter-day Western his- 
torians were appalled” by “the novel 
universe of an incomprehensible com- 
plexity,’ which they had conjured up 
themselves, and which “made the shel- 


, tering sands of technique look like the 
in the tables (at least they are . S q . 


only practicable refuge from the mental 
hell of being compelled to play an eternal 
game of croquet with the unmanageable 
implements prescribed for the luckless 
players of the game in Lewis Carroll’s 
fantasy Alice Through the Looking- 


_glass.” It was indeed to that game with 


continually changing and unexpectedly 
moving implements (the description oc- 
curs, by the way, in Alice in Wonder- 
land) that I had compared the method 
of A Study of History, and the com- 
parison still seems to me a very apt one. 
But no other reference to my criticisms 
is to be found in Toynbee’s defense, and 
I am not alone in thinking that his posi- 
tion is untenable unless he refutes a good 
many of my precise demonstrations of 
the fallacies and inconsistencies and mis- 
interpretations to be found in his ‘‘em- 
pirical investigation.” 

This is a good deal more than a ques- 
tion of “technique.” If the historical 
foundations, which Toynbee assures us 
that securely support his theories about 
the destinies of civilizations, are proved 
to be unsound, as I believe that I have 
proved them to be, the whole imposing 
structure becomes a dream-like fantasy 
—not unlike (since Toynbee has re- 
minded me of the parallel) the Wonder- 
land through which Alice wandered, 
with, I must say (and in so far the 
parallel seems to be defective), her criti- 
cal faculties very much awake. 


‘A world of imagining’ 


But I am afraid that it is too late in 
the day to issue an express challenge to 
Toynbee to prove that, for instance, his 
reading of 19th century Italian history, 
which according to my demonstrations 
(The Pattern of the Past, p. 41-50) did 
not warrant the conclusions he built upon 
it, was right after all; or to do the same 
for his reading of North American his- 
tory, which I argued was _ hopelessly 
wrong, so that his laws and large theories 
fell to the ground (From Ranke to Toyn- 
bee: Five Lectures on Historians and 
Problems, Smith College, 
Mass., p. 71-75). He has missed the op- 
portunity afforded him by his chapter in 
volume IX to respond to the challenge 
implicit in my earlier essays, and he is 


less likely to respond to it now than be- 
fore. He dwells in a world of ‘his own 
imagining, where the challenges of ra- 
tionally thinking mortals cannot reach 
him. Prophets will at most traduce and 
scoff at their critics. As to showing that 
their critics are wrong, why should they? 
They know in their inmost hearts that it 
is they who are right. 

And indeed, prophets have experiences 
which more earth-bound scholars cannot 
hope to share. In the little intellectual 
autobiography which is to be found in 
volume X (and which is from more than 
one point of view absorbingly interest- 
ing) Toynbee relates how on seven oc- 
casions, all carefully dated and located, he 
was momentarily “transvorted” or “rapt 
into communion” with historic events or 
historic personages, generally connected 
with the outlandish place where he hap- 
pened to find himself. One of these 
memorable experiences stands out from 
the rest. “In London, in the southern 
section of the Buckingham Palace Road, 
walking southward along the pavement 
skirting the west wall of Victoria Station, 
the writer, once, one afternoon not long 
after the end of the First World War 

. found himself in communion, not 
just with this or that episode in History, 
but with all that had been, and was, and 
was to come. In that instant he was di- 
rectly aware of the passage of History 
flowing through him in a mighty current, 
and of his own life welling like a wave 
in the flow of this vast tide.” 


The book and the man,have an im- 
portance altogether apart from the 
achievement or failure in the realm of 
history or of scholarship. I suppose that 
a later student of history will regard them 
and their immense, though unevenly dis- 
tributed, popularity as a curious portent 
of our times. Is it not highly remarkable, 
for instance, Toynbee’s admirers are to 
be found, not only among Christians, like 
Mr. Wight, but among typically “neo- 
pagan” and at the same time neo-Marxist 
scholars like Professor Romein of Am- 
sterdam, who took the chair when Toyn- 
bee delivered at The Hague the lecture 
on “World Unity and World History” 


2X, 139. 
(Continued on page 26) 
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THE CHOICE BEFORE US: 


Freedom of inquiry 
—or a petrified society 


By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 


NOTE: The names of two philosophers-of-history are house- 
hold words: Schweitzer and Toynbee. The first is a religious 
liberal. The second is not regarded as such either by the world 
or, so far as is known, by himself. When the first six volumes 
of Toynbee’s A STUDY OF HISTORY were published in the middle- 
1930's, one critic said scornfully that Toynbee had “buried the 
universe in an Anglican churchyard.” Historian A. J. P. Taylor 
writes that in the first six volumes Toynbee “suggested that the 
Roman Catholic Church, being no human institution but one 
divine revelation of God, would save us from future upsets 
after all.’ But Taylor concludes now, after the completion of 
the ten volumes: “Professor Toynbee is no longer a Christian.” 
The times of London described Toynbee’s present religious 


. REASON, as well as Religion, is one of the essential 
faculties of Human Nature, and the historical precedents indi- 
cated that, when a higher religion routs an intellectual enlight- 
enment, it pays the penalty of degenerating into a lower re- 
ligion. Religion cannot deny scientific truth, or suppress free 
and disinterested scientific inquiry, with impunity. When Re- 
ligion commits this crime, the society that is the victim of it 
becomes petrified; for a civilization that allows itself to be 
castrated intellectually is allowing itself to be deprived of part 
of its creative faculty—in which intellectual creativity is an 
essential element. [Vol. VII, page 479] 


Diversity in religion—God’s hallmark 


Uniformity is not possible in Man’s approach to the One 
True God because Human Nature is stamped with the fruitful 
diversity that is a hall-mark of God’s creative work, and psy- 
chologically diverse human souls need different lenses for see- 
ing, through a glass, a Beatific Vision in which, if we could 
see God face to face, we should find that there “is no variable- 
ness, neither shadow of turning’”—as we must believe by faith, 
here and now, since God’s ineffable brightness is never re- 
vealed, utterly unveiled, to the naked eye of Man’s frail spirit 
in its passage through This World. “The true light, which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the World,” has to be 
received by every creature according to the particular lights 
with which the Creator has endowed it. To enable human souls 
to receive the divine light is the purpose for which Religion 
exists, and it could not fulfill this purpose if it did not faithfully 
reflect the diversity of God’s human worshippers. On this show- 
ing, it might be surmised that the way of life offered, and the 
vision of God presented by each of the living higher religions 
might prove to correspond to one of the major psychological 
types whose distinctive lineaments were gradually being brought 
to light by twentieth-century Western pioneers in a new field 
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position as “pacifist, humanitarian and eclectic—liberalism 
reinforced by a personal version of mystical Christianity.” The 
March issue of UNITED EVANGELICAL ACTION, the official organ 
of Fundamentalism in America, says bluntly: “. .. he is not a 
Christian in the biblical sense of that term. He does not believe 
in the deity of Christ. . . . What he does is to give an honest 
pagan’s objective view.” The REGISTER feels that many of Arnold 
Toynbee’s new statements on religion will be of special interest 
to religious liberals, and has selected a number from the “Uni- 
versal Churches” section of Volume VII. They are reproduced 
below by permission of the copyright holder, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 


of human knowledge. If each of these religions did not genu- 
inely satisfy some widely experienced human need, it is indeed 
hardly conceivable that each of them should have succeeded, 
as each had done, in securing the allegiance of so large a por- 
tion of the Human Race. [Vol. VII, page 442] 


Political unification of Western Society— 
it seems likely in near future 


In the histories of other civilizations . . the process of 
unification had translated itself, sooner or later, into a political 
form; the resultant universal states had developed a high de- 
gree of “conductivity”: and the higher religions had been the 
principal beneficiaries of this characteristic property of their 
political hosts. One of the fateful questions that were exercis- 
ing Western minds [at the time of this writing] was whether in 
a Westernizing World, History was going to repeat itself in this 
respect. At this date, political unification seemed likely to be 
the destiny of the Western Society, too, in the near future— 
without its being possible to forecast whether an identical and 
perhaps inevitable goal would be reached along the familiar 
road of internecine fratricidal warfare, culminating in a 
“knock-out blow,” or by the unprecedented method of co- 
operation on a constitutional basis inaugurated by peaceful 
agreement. On either alternative the spiritual atmosphere of a 
politically unified world would be likely to have much the same 
effect on higher religions exposed to it. [Vol. VII, page 436] 


‘Most momentous’—religion becoming 


_ a matter of choice 


In cases in which—on a less than world-wide scale, and by 
the barbarous method of military conquest—the citizens of a 
throng of parochial states and the children of a number of 


different civilizations had been brought into political union, 
the effect on the religious plane had been, as we have observed, 
to transfer Religion from the field of automatic social heritage 
to the field of free personal choice. In the language of Natural 
History, this change in the social environment had given Re- 
ligion the opportunity to achieve a spiritual mutation which 
had lifted it, so to speak, out of the Vegetable into the Animal 
Kingdom. Whereas Primitive Religion had been rooted in the 
soil of some parochially earth-bound tribe, the higher religions 
were volatile. As the Roman Poet Ennius could look forward 
to living, after his own physical death, on the lips of every 
Latin-speaker that recited his poetry, so the higher religions 
could live in every human heart that opened itself to their 
revelation; and, conversely, for the Soul, Religion could cease 
to be an accident of birth and become a matter of choice— 
the most momentous choice that life in This World could pre- 
sent. [Vol. VII, page 436] 


Toynbee’s personal theology—may be ‘Symmachan’ 


. The writer of this Study will venture to express his 
personal belief that the four religions [Christianity, Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Islam] that were alive in the age in which he was 
living were four variations on a single theme, and that, if all 
the four components of this heavenly music of the spheres 
could be audible on Earth simultaneously, and with equal 
clarity, to one pair of human ears, the happy hearer would 
find himself listening, not to a discord, but to a harmony. . 

If the writer were to be asked: “Do you believe or disbelieve 
that Christianity or any other higher religion is an exclusive 
and definitive revelation of Spiritual Truth?” his answer would 
be: “I do not believe this. I believe that any such claim is an 
error which is at the same time a sin. In claiming to possess a 
monopoly of the Divine Light, a church seems to me to be 
guilty of hybris. In denying that other religions may be God’s 
chosen and sufficient channels for revealing Himself to some 
human souls, it seems to me to be guilty of blasphemy. If it is 
inadmissible to call oneself a Christian without holding these 
tenets, then I am not entitled to call myself a Christian; I must 
call myself a Symmachan. Symmachus’s confession of faith— 
‘The heart of so great a mystery can never be reached by fol- 
lowing one road only’—is an article in my creed which neither 
my head nor my heart will allow me to abandon.” 


: 


As the writer saw it, Symmachus’s challenge to Ambrose was 
still awaiting its answer after the passage of more than fifteen 
and a half centuries. The repressive use of physical force, 
which had been a Christian Roman Imperial Government’s re- 
tort to Symmachus, had, of course, been no answer at all. 
[Vol. VII, page 428] 


From a liberal tolerance to a Christian fanaticism 


The melancholy historical fact that the transition from a 
pagan parochialism to a Christian universalism was accom- 
panied by a change of religious climate from tolerance to in- 
tolerance has been noticed in [Volume IV]. The following 
comment on the same phenomenon from the pen of Eduard 
Meyer is bitter yet not unjust: 

“The accepted basis of association is no longer the natural 
community based on kinship and neighborhood, but a una- 
nimity of feeling and of creed which is supposed to proceed 
from a common conviction—though in reality it often boxes 
the compass by turning into a merely external assent. This is 
the outlook which now at once asserts itself everywhere and 
which has continued to dominate the succeeding millennia. A 
state which had been the natural outgrowth of the practical 
conditions of earthly life, and which had provided complete 
freedom for the individual to think his own thoughts, is now 
replaced by the ideal of a supernatural church, guided by God, 
which ruthlessly suppresses and eradicates any departure from 
orthodoxy—even if it is only a question of a single word. To 
protect the Church, and to impose her unity on all Mankind, 
now becomes the most important—and, in the last analysis, 
the only true—task of the State. There has been no religion in 
which this fanaticism—this persecution of all heterodox opin- 
ions without regard for the consequences and without shrink- 
ing from any crime—has been, and remained, so dominant as 
it has in Christianity in all its manifestations. This is a signally 
glaring example of the operation of the law that an idea, in 
translating itself into reality, boxes the compass by turning into 
its own antithesis.” [Vol. VII, page 438] 


No escape from living dangerously 


. On the spiritual even more conspicuously than on the 
physical plane, it is impossible to live without living danger- 
ously. [Vol. VII, page 465] 


Correspondences Between Higher Religions and Psychological Types 


Religious Expres- 


ominant Predominant Auxiliary sion of Unrepressed Repressed Repressed Religious Expression of Repressed 
Pre : i 3 : 
Religion Attitude Faculty Faculties Psychic Elements Attitude Faculty Psychic Elements 
, Extraversion has found a limited 
expression in the worship of per- 
Sensation Hindu Ritual sae ee of an_ Imper- 
. ’ aoe, Ratraverson Feeling sonal Ultimate Reality (the ava- 
Hinduism Introversion Thinking Re mere 6 tars of Vishnu); feeling has 
Intuition Hindu Mysticism found expression in the worship- 
per’s devotion to the god of his 
choice ( bhakti). 
i : Introversion has found an incom- 
Sensation The Eucharist plete eapivssign in the Protes- 
ets tie : . Introversion Thinking [° tant Ss psychol ogical experience of 
Christianity Extraversion Feeling a os “a g[°] being saved’; thinking has found 
Intuition Christian Mysticism limited expression in Christian 
: Theology. 
Thinking The Sunnah (Introversion os found a limited 
- A si Intuition expression, put intuition has 
Islam Extraversion Sensation Introversion ntu1tic Mon a full expression, in Islamic 
Feeling The Shi’ah Mysticism. 
eer Oh ed Extraversion has found expression 
Thinking The Hinayana f in the Mahayanian metamorpho- 
_ Buddhism Introversion Intuition Extraversion Sensation pee bodhisattvas rae pool 
: : gods; sensation, in the fetish wor- 
Feeling The Mahayana ship of relics. 


[° Perhaps liberal religion’s historic mission is resistance to this repression of thinking, which—as Toynbee finds—is accepted by orthodox Protestantism.—M.a.]} 
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Toward ‘one world’ in religion 


Evangelism, amalgamation will not remove 


barriers; democratic principles must be reapplied 


The world in which we live is rapid!y 
becoming one world. This is partly due to 
the efforts of man to learn to know th2 
rest of the citizens of this planet, but it is 
due much more to the unplanned results 
of modern inventions which are throwing 
mankind together as never before. Th2 
deliberations at the United Nations where 
there are simultaneous translations in s-v- 
eral languages are indicative of the kind 
of a world in which we live. Barriers are 
being broken down and even iron curtains 
are difficult to maintain. 


‘The world is a mess’ 


It is strange, therefore, that in the field 
of religious thought our thinking as yet is 
still parochial. Harry Emerson Fosdick 
said a few years ago that “the world is a 
mess, and religion is helping to make it 
so.” As we look at the world it ought to 
be obvious at once that Protestants and 
Roman Catholics, Christians and Jews, 
Jews and Arabs, Mohammedans and Hia- 
dus are suspicious of each other if not 
positively antagonistic. It might well bz 
said that we are getting along together as 
well as we are in snite of rather than be- 
cause of religion. In our Western world 
too many of the religions require their 
adherents to look upon their own gospel 
or church as perfect and hence to look 
upon other religions, particularly oriental 
ones, as false. In the Orient, it is likewise 
true that many scholars believe that their 
culture spiritually is far ahead of the 
West: 

A hundred years ago Henry Thoreau, 
in his book A Week on the Concord and 
Merrimack Rivers, suggested that it would 
be a good idea to collect the writings of 
the various religions of the world and 
publish them in a single book. This is a 
task which has been done many times 
since the days of Thoreau. But efforts to 
understand other religious systems are 
still in what might be called the primit:ve 
stage of development. Furthermore, these 
efforts too often have been directed to- 
ward understanding why one’s own re- 
ligious system is after all infinitely supe- 
rior to the other systems studied. 

In the past there have been two theo- 
ries about how the religions of the world 
could get together. The first has been 
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By WALTER D. KRING 


called by William Ernest Hocking the 
theory of radical displacement. This is 
the theory that the way to get the reli- 
gions of the world together is to replace 
other religions by converting their follow- 
ers to your own. For those who believe 
that their particular branch of religion 
contains all of the truth, this is a natural 
by-product. Christianity has always said, 
for example, that its mission is to con- 
vert the world. Even the fine Ecumenical 
movement represented by the National 
Council of Churches still believes in this 
kind of evangelism. If all of the world 
believed in Christ, so runs the theory, 
then the worid would be one and all 
people would be at peace. As one skeptic 
remarked, all that would be left would be 
the rather important decision as to which 
kind of Christianity would prevail. 

It would be unfair, however, to think 
that only Christians have held to this 
theory of radical displacement. Islam, 
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and occasionally Judaism have held to 
this idea, although it is dying out. 

It appears to me that this attitude be- 
longs to the past. It is perfectly logical if 
you think that your religion is superior 
to present it to other people for their 
thoughtful consideration. But to use any 
kind of coercion to compel peosle to 
believe as you do belongs to the spirit of 
the Middle Ages and the Hegira rather 
than the 20th century. 2 

There has been a second theory as to 
how the religions of the world might get 
together. This might be called the theory 
of amalgamation. All religions basically 
believe the same thing, say its partisans. 
Therefore, all that one has to do is to 
combine all of the world’s religions of the 
world into one all-inclusive faith. Cults 
have sprung up all over the world claim- 
ing to be the true religion because they 
are combinations of all. This is the theory 
behind the Bahai movement. Bahai, 
which to my way of thinking is the most 
noble serious attempt at amalgzmation, 
starts with the assumption that there are 
nine great religions which should be the 
foundation of this one world religion. 
But the results are very disappointing. 
Since the founders were Persian, the 
whole result is a kind of Persian mys- 
ticism which lacks a universal quality. 

On the more popular level this idea of 
amalgamation is expressed by the man 
in the street with the expression that “we 
are all going to the same place,” or that 
“all religions are simply climbing a moun- 
tain by different paths.” There is a cer- 
tain amount of truth in this. It is possible 
to find similarities. The Golden Rule is to 
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tea ceremony in their home with Yukiko Suzuki, one of sixty-five foreign students 
who attended a recent World Religions Service at the First Unitarian Church of 
Worcester, Mass. Mr. Kring, who is secretary of the American Unitarian Association, 
has been minister of the church since 1946. (See cover) 


be found in almost every religious sys- 
tem. Jesus was actually one of the late t 
to make his formulation of the Golden 
Rule. But if one studies the matter with 
any depth he quickly discovers that al 
religions do not think alike even on 
fundamental matters. For example, Ch-i3- 
tianity in its usual form believes that God 
is separated into three persons, while Is- 
lam ‘explicitly states that God is One. One 
may debate the meaning of the words 
used. But it is extremely difficult to b2 
honest with the facts and say that all re- 
ligions think alike. This is true especially 
when one enters into the realm of re‘i- 
gious custom. 


A democratic trinity 


The theories of radical displacement 
and amalgamation are thus not adequate 
for our times. Radical displacement is 
too self-assured in assuming that one re- 
ligion has all of the truth; amalgamation 
fails to face the very real fact that reli- 
gions have differences as well as similari- 
ties, and usually fails to capture the basic 
reality of any one religious system. There 
must be another way of looking at each 
other’s faith which will make it possi5le 
for religion to bind the world together. 
And I believe there is. This is the trinity 
of tolerance, humility and understanding. 
This the principle of democracy which 
has long pervaded America; the principle 
that every man has a right to make un his 
own mind in matters of nolitics and that 
others shall respect his right. This is the 
principle that there should be free discus- 
sion of all matters of general conccra, 
and that once the facts and theories have 
been presented each man is entitled to 
cast his ballot without coercion or force. 

The fact 1s that this kind of democratic 
philosophy too seldom is applied to the 
area of religious thought. Too many re- 
ligious systems have erected their own 
iron curtains, feeling that their faith can- 
not stand up to discussion or criticism. 
If you do not believe that this is true, 
think for a moment how many persons 
would change their religious affiliations if 
the social, political, and economic pres- 
sures were relieved. 

The first of the triad of princizles I 
am suggesting is tolerance. Professor 
F. S. C. Northrop, in his great book The 
Meeting of East and West, observes that 
“Nothing is more evil and tragically d2- 
vastating in actual consequence than 
one’s own moral and religious ideals, fine 
as they may be, when they are accompa- 
nied by an ignorance and resulting pro- 
vincialism and blindness with respect to 
people and culture acting upon... as- 
sumptions different from one’s own.” 
Tolerance is not just the principle of al- 
lowing others to accept “error” until they 
can see “truth”—which usually means the 
doctrine which you hold. Tolerance, if it 
means anything at all, in not only allow- 
ing others their own religious ideas but 
regarding their ideas not with contempt 
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but with a basis of sympathetic under- 
standing. 

A second necessary quality is humility. 
At this point it is largely those of us who 
call themselves Westerners rather than 
those who have their home in the Orient 
who have much to learn. Too often we in 
the West have assumed that we are run- 
ning the universe, and ever since th2 
Renaissance at least, we have placed man 
a little too high in relative vosition in the 
essential nature of things. The Sung land- 
scape painter of China properly under- 
stood man’s place in nature as being 
part of a great whole. We are begin- 
ning to learn to our sorrow that man 
cannot run everything as it ought to be 
run, and in our aggressiveness we have 
failed to find the proper humility in the 
face of nature. 


You must speak their language 


The third basic requirement is under- 
standing. It has been well said that you 
cannot teach people to speak your lan- 
guage unless you can speak theirs. Today 
there is a new interest in how people of 
the rest of the world live, and even how 
they think and what they believe. This 
has been evident not only in the popular 
magazines but also on the college and 
university campuses of the country where 
the subject of Comparative Religion is 


being taught and with a great deal more 
tolerance and understanding than even a 
few years ago. 

What the world needs, then, in order 
for religion to bind the world togeth2r 
rather than tear it apart, is a new kind of 
religious attitude of tolerance, humility, 
and understanding. It is not necessary for 
anyone to give un his basic religious con- 
victions in order to fit into this necessary 
pattern, so long as he is willing to respect 
the convictions and beliefs of othe-s. 
Neither is it necessary to combine all of 
the world’s religions, stir thoroughly, and 
come out with a hodge-podge mixture. 
It is possible with such a concent for ell 
of the symbols of the religions of the 
world to be portrayed not separately but 
together. It is possible with such a con- 
cept for us to develop a new kind of 
world religion which will bind us to- 
gether. We are all children of One God, 
no matter by what name we may ad- 
dress our God. We all telong to One 
World not divided by religious iron cur- 
tains, but as a band of brothers who 
think deeply, understand accurately, and 
live nobly. The real fruits of rel'gion are 
to be found in the Brotherhood of Man 
which arises from the Fatherhood of 
God. That is a universal concept which 
we must develop or else we shall perish. 
If we do that, religion will become civili- 
zation’s motive power. 


The elect of all mankind 


AS A CHURCHMAN and as an his- 
torian, I rejoice in the Hindu recognition 
of the affinity of the men in this West- 
ern tradition with Ramakrishna and 
Shankara and the other great names in 
the history of Indian spirituality. But I 
think it is important to recognize, in the 
interest of mutual understanding and ap- 
preciation, that the primary universalism 
of the Judaeo-Christian West is not this 
mysticism but the universalism of the 
transcendent Kingdom. Even in the ear- 
lier form of Hebraism, the Kingdom was 
here and there among the prophets per- 
ceived to be the realm of salvation for 
the elect of all mankind, and, in the 
Christian dispensation, this universalism 
was unambiguously enunciated. 

Now in contrast to mystical univer- 
salism, which emphasizes the mystical 
reality and tends to depreciate the 
world as an allusion, the universalism of 
the Kingdom takes seriously the struc- 
tures of human society: the family, the 
community, the State, the Church; and 
it tries to transform them in the image 
of the divine community, the Kingdom. 
The universalism of the Kingdom is pre- 
eminently corporate. 

Each universalism has also its charac- 
teristic distortion. The recurrent aberra- 
tion of the universalism of the Kingdom 
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is the repeated claim of Christians that 
transcendent realm has been realized 
within their own church or, in somewhat 
secularized form, in their own Chris- 
tian nation; and Christian history has 
therefore been the ever restaged arena 
in which sectarianism and religious na- 
tionalism have ravaged mankind in the 
name of religion. But no Christian can 
ever, in his more patient and discerning 
moments, abandon the great vision of the 
one Kingdom of God, of which we are 
not citizens but subjects. And though we 
confess our recurrent sin of making pre- 
tentious claims and spurious absolutes of 
our own partially realized hopes, despite 
all our historic and contemporary failings, 
we can never lose a sense of the serious- 
ness of God’s summons to us that we 
realize His love and His justice within the 
created orders of nature, history, and our 
immediate society. This is the vision of 
the universalism of the transcendent 
Kingdom, which continually places our 
lesser structures under the judgment of 
the King of Kings. 


The aberration is idolatry 


Just as there is a besetting aberration 
of the Universalism of the Kingdom, 
namely, sectarianism and divisiveness 

(Continued on page 26) 
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What shall we say about Easter? 


NO DAY in the calendar causes liberal 
religionists so much embarrassment as 
Easter, or suggests such perplexing ques- 
tions. What shall we tell the children, and 
how interpret the day? .. . We are con- 
fident that the body of Christ, once dead, 
did not come to life again; and we dislike 
intensely the spirit of evasion and in- 
nuendo that slips hastily over the thin ice, 
hoping not to be detected in skepticism, 
and heaves a sigh of relief when Easter 
is past and the ice is thicker. 

At the outset, we make the mistake of 
thinking that the Resurrection Story is 
the origin of the Easter festival; whereas 
the story is a symbol of the festival which 
was already in vogue among many, if 
not all of the Nature religions of Europe. 
This suggests an approach: Suppose we 
subtract the Resurrection Story from 
Easter; what have we left? We have left 
the annual miracle of the Spring, the 
lengthening days, the awakening earth, 
the bursting leafbuds, and the seed ger- 
minating in the ground—all wonderful, 
undeniable, and typical of the process 
that goes on all the time in both tangible 
and intangible dimensions; the persistence 
of the germ of life, and its constant trans- 
mutations from one form into the next. 
Quite apart from what did or did not 
happen in Joseph’s tomb, the death of 
Winter does give place to the life of 
Spring, the harvest does follow the seed 
time, the grub does change into the but- 
terfly, the good thought does prompt 
the good act, and the heart’s integrity 
does bear its fruit in fairer and stronger 
institutions. The germ of life constantly 
succumbs to death, but in succumbing, it 
defeats death and escapes to larger forms 
of life beyond. 

Now, turning to the Resurrection Story, 
suppose we ask, what are we definitely 
told? Our oldest gospel is Mark, and 
Mark breaks off abruptly at the 8th verse 
of the 16th chapter, with an unfinished 
sentence: “They were afraid, for .. .” 
Reading the story right down to that 
point, we are told that the women went 
to the sepulchre, found the stone rolled 
away, and the sepulchre empty save for 
a young man (not an angel) who told 
them not to be frightened, that Jesus 
whom they sought, was not there, he was 
risen and had gone into Galilee... 

We are asked to believe that the tomb 
was empty and the body gone; nothing 
incredible. We are asked to infer that a 
miracle of resurrection had taken place. 
The extent to which we go into this in- 
ference must be determined by each one’s 
Haire: . 

Our Easter story is a pathetically eager 
inference based upon the fact of the 
Empty Tomb. It has its beauty; it proved 
the salvation of early Christianity; and it 
deserves our utmost reverence. It lends 
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itself perfectly as a symbol of the truth 
we had already observed: that Life is 
forever defeating death and escaping to 
fairer forms and richer conquests beyond. 

Of recent years the story has been 
debased by matter-of-fact, earth-bound 
theologians whose pedantry blinds them 
to all poetic, imaginative, allegorical 


values, and prompts them to insist that. 


the only resurrection worth believing is 
a bodily resurrection; and that on this 
bodily resurrection with its necessary 


sequel of a bodily ascension, rests the 
whole fabric of Christianity. Very good. 
If that is the kind of Christianity they 
want, they are welcome to it. 

What shall we tell the children when 
they ask if Christ rose from the dead? 
Tell them the body did not rise; it was 
dead, finished, useless. Someone came 
during the night and took it away. Tell 
them the spirit did rise; not only rose, 
but never died; never went into-the tomb; 
it is still alive, active, forceful in the 
world. What shall we tell them when 
they ask exactly what happened in the 
garden? Tell them the truth: that we 
don’t know; nobody knows. 


The mystery of birth and death 


THE BEGINNING of life is shrouded 
in mystery, and defies all attempts at ex- 
planation. No man is able to compre- 
hend the process by which a human 
being emerges from two microscopic 
germ cells. Equally baffling is the stillness 
that creeps over a human body at death. 
Man has alternately railed at his igno- 
rance and striven to transcend it, but he 
has never been able to escape it. In the 
face of birth and death alike he remains 
powerless to understand or explain. 

The religions, traditionally, have 
sought to fill this need. They have assured 
man that the beginning and end of life 
he seems to see with his eyes is not real. 
In regard to the end of life in particular, 
the religions have assured man that what 
looks like the end is but the beginning of 
something far more vast. 
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The teaching of the religions would 
fill all our needs if we could accept it. 
But the religions cannot prove what they 
say. They cannot show man that life 
goes on after death, as they can show 
him the beauty of a good life lived upon 
earth. They have nothing with which to 
back up what they say but their own 
say-so. They ask you to accept what they 
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say because they say it is true. They ask 
you to have faith. . 

Many people gladly accept such a faith. 
Like all men, they yearn to have these 
questions answered with finality, and they 
think it nothing amiss to take the answers 
with which the religions provide them 
and ask no further questions. And who 
is to deny them their right to do so? Who 
is to prove them wrong? Certainly no 
one has been able to do so as yet. The 
claims of the religions may be more right 
than we think. 

But what of the man who is unac- 
customed to taking things on faith, even 
faith backed by the authority of an estab- 
lished church? What of the millions of 
men and women whom our culture has 
taught to think for themselves and who 
have applied this teaching to the religion 
taught them in childhood? To them the 
faith of a church backed by the most 
famous and ancient authorities is no 
answer at all, for they have long since 
learned how untrustworthy ancient 
authorities are in all fields, and they know 
the danger of accepting unsupported 
statements even in religion. 

What do we say to such people? Our 
answer must be as honest as their ques- 
tions. Only the most sincere and deep- 
thinking people (excepting the constitu- 
tional iconoclast) bother to ask such © 
questions. What do we say to them? We 
say what we said at the outset—that we 
don’t know the answers to these ques- 
tions: that nobody knows what lies back 
of birth or beyond death. Perhaps it is 
not given to man ever to know. Then 
let us lay our emphasis on what we do 
know—that life is with us here and now: 
that it can be made beautiful or ugly, 
joyful or morose, good or evil. Of this 
we can be sure: if we will bend our 
efforts toward making life worth living 
for all who come our way, answers to 
our questions about life and death will 
not seem quite so important. In their own 
way and in God’s good time it may be 
that such things will be made plain to us. 


THOUGHTS FOR 
MEDITATION 


Edited by Jacob Trapp 


TO PRAY WITHOUT CEASING 


He who is in the Fire, He who is in the Heart, and He who is 
in the Sun, are all One and the Same; and he who knows this 
becomes one with the One. 

Upanishads 


Likewise the Spirit also helpeth our infirmities: For we know 
not what we should pray for as we ought; but the Spirit itself 
maketh intercession for us with groanings which cannot be 
uttered. 

St. Paul 


All work is prayer: and how few spoken prayers are as fine 
as the direct beauty of a straight furrow. 
R. Ellis Roberts 


If some one were in a ravture like St. Paul’s, and there were 

a sick man needing help, it would be better to come out of the 
rapture and exercise practical love by serving the one in need. 

Meister Eckhart 


Divided, how can one pray? How can one pray when another 
oneself would be listening to the prayer?—That is why one 
should only pray in unknown words. Render enigma to enigma, 
enigma for enigma. Lift what is mystery in yourself to what is 
mystery in itself. There is something in you that is equal to what 
surpasses you. 

Paul Valery 


Time is but the stream I go a-fishing in. I drink at it; but 
while I drink I see the sandy bottom and detect how shallow 
it is. Its thin current slides away, but eternity remains. I would 
drink deeper; fish in the sky, whose bottom is pebbly with stars. 

Henry David Thoreau 


The soul contains the event that shall befall it: for the event 
is only the actualization of its thoughts, and what we pray to 
ourselves for is always granted. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson 


Lift up thine eyes unto the hills 


Believe in the best thoughts and whisperings that visit thy 
heart. If thou dost catch at times some gleams of the divinings 
of charity, of the glory of sacrifice, of the grandeur of faith, of 
the sky-piercing power of prayer, like mountain-peaks jutting 
through fogs, or slopes afar off in the horizon light, believe in 
them with more enthusiasm than in the stupid dust of the beaten 
roads; make your home where they will inspire you, and where 
you can easily ascend their slopes, and see the world from a 
higher point, and feel the everlasting presence of God. Believe 
in them, for they are the mountain-principles of life. Breathe 
the air that is freshened on their heights. Drink of the streams 


that flow fresh from’the channels in-their-sides; And in every 


season of doubt, temptation, or despair, lift up thine eyes unto 
the hills, from whence cometh thy help. 
Thomas Starr King 


‘The hour of prayer 


We hear the sweet voice of Christ,— 
mellowed and deenened as it floats over centuries of meaning,— 
saying, “Come unto me, ye heavy-laden.” 


Owning the shameful conquests of temptation, 
we repent of the abandoned strife, 
and rebuild the fallen purpose. 


We think together of our dead; 
and memory holds their solemn forms 
so silent in the shadows of the past. 


The tempted comes to seek new strength; 
the mourner sees his sorrows from a higher point; 
the anxious is beguiled into a loving reliance. 


There is set before us the divine dignity of existence, 
the high trust of duty, 
and the tranquil power of faith. 


In such an hour the disguises fall from our hearts; 
we become a brotherhood of human souls 
sending the chorus of a common want to heaven. 


James Martineau 


Love, the heart’s secret prayer 


We pray without ceasing when we unceasingly retain true 
love and true desire in our hearts. Love, hidden in the depths of 
the soul, prays constantly, even when the mind is drawn another 
way. This love removes even our slight faults and purifies us 
like a consuming fire; it asks in us and for us. Although our 
thoughts be occuvied elsewhere, we still bear within us this inex- 
tinguishable flame, like a lamp continually burning before the 
throne of grace. 

Francois de Fenelon 


Prayers 


Be Thou within me, to strengthen me; 
without me, to keep me; 
above me, to protect me; 
beneath me, to uphold me; 
before me, to direct me; 
behind me, to keep me from straying; 
round about me, to defend me. 
Blessed be Thou, O Lord, 
Our Father, for ever and ever. 
Lancelot Andrews 


O God, our true Life, in whom and by whom all things love, 
Thou commandest us to seek Thee, and art ready to be found; 
Thou biddest us knock, and openest when we do so. 
To know Thee is life, 
To serve Thee is freedom, 
To enjoy Thee is a kingdom, 
To praise Thee is the soul’s happiness and joy. 
St. Augustine 


Most High and Most Wonderful, 
enable us to see 

in the persons and things around us 
the way that leads to Thee. Amen. 


The elect— 
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and religious nationalism, so there is a 
besetting aberration in the universalism 
of the mystically-perceived One. This 
is idolatry. Now the religion of India, as 
revitalized by Ramakrishna on the basis 
of his own exalted experience of the 
overwhelming waves of the Divine One, 
has recurrently fallen into gross idolatry, 
just as the West has fallen into belliger- 
ent sectarianism. 

Since the recurrent failing of mystical 
and spiritual universalism is acquies- 
cence in gross idolatry and social ini- 
quities, and since the recurrent failing 
of transcendent or eschatological uni- 
versalism is presumptuous sectarianism, 
religious nationalism, and oppressive ec- 
clesiasticism, it is useful to point out the 
strange reversal of the roles of these two 
universalisms when it comes to an ex- 
planation of their recurrent declensions 
from their highest philosophical or the- 
ological ideal. For it is precisely the doc- 
trine of recurrent incarnation (atavars) 
in the realm of matter and things (maya) 
which gives plausibility and full theologi- 
cal sanction. to the excesses which an 
otherwise vure mystical universalism so 
often disvlays in its popular cultural 
forms. And, contrariwise, it is the doc- 
trine of a purely invisible and trans- 
cendently-determined and eternally-fore- 
seen elect people which, in its diverse the- 
ological guises (predestination, grace, 
salvation by faith alone, election, chosen 
peonle, “manifest destiny”), gives plausi- 
bility and theological sanction to the 
often divisive and rival pretensions of the 
competing ecclesiastical forms of organ- 
ized Christianity. 


Sympathetic view of diversity 


Yet the sympathetic Christian observer 
of the many cults of India, who under- 
stands the ultimate oneness behind the in- 
numerable rites of Hinduism, will be able 
to interpret this rich diversification of 
liturgy as comparable to that of the 
Catholic West and to withhold the easy 
judgment that it is all gross idolatry. And, 
for his part, the patient and discerning 
observer from India might likewise sym- 
pathetically interpret the plurality of 
churches and sects in the tradition which 
repeatedly insists upon not only one 
Lord but also upon one Kingdom and 
one Holy Catholic Church. If the Hindu 
were thus sympathetic, he could say that 
this diversity of churches meeting the 
several needs of human temperaments 
and types might well have its place, so 
long as all of them try to maintain a 
humble relationship of mutual respect 
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and self-criticism as partial churches 
reflecting, in the fragmentation of our 
human society, the oneness of God’s 
transcendent Kingdom. I myself like to 
call this situation in Christian affairs, 
when understood most constructively and 
positively, our prophetically critical 
pluralism which arises from diversified 
Christian convictions as to the relevance 
of God’s Kingdom for the structures of 
human society. 

None of us is fully able to understand 
the deepest yearning within the univer- 
salism which each of us, Christian <nd 
Hindu, tries to represent. And we also 
mutually recognize that, besides the two 
universal ideals of the Mystical One 
and of the Transcendent Kingdom, there 
are the historic aberrancies, the partial, 
one might say, demonic realizations of 
divine vitality in something less than the 
fully divine or fully sanctified. 

George H. Williams was appointed Act- 
ing Dean of the Harvard Divinity Sckool 
in 1953, after serving on the faculty for 
five years. A snecialist in Church History, 
Dr. Williams was Associate Professor at 
Starr King School from 1941 to 1917. 
He is the editor of The Harvard Divinity 
School, published last fall by Beacon 
Press. This article is drawn from a recent 


address, before the Boston Vedanta 
Society. 
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sian Orthodox Church which she 
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services, and talking with Orthodox 
laymen and teachers. Her explana- 
tions of the beliefs and doctrines, 
and her description of the beauty 
and warmth of the services, will 
enable readers to understand better 
the position of the Church in 
present-day Russia, and to appre- 
ciate the great spiritual heritage 
which East and West could share. 
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which I had shortly before heard him 
deliver in London. The religious garb can 
apparently be quietly removed and the 
preaching of the idol Unity, which is, 
Moloch-like, to devour national tradi- 
tions, attract a man stricken with a crav- 
ing for what his friend, the Amsterdam 


. philosopher Pos, has dubbed “universalist 


solidarism.” 

If | have, in this essay, almost wholly 
confined myself to destructive criticism, 
the reason is not only that, as I put it 
before, there is no love lost between 
prophets and historians. The prophet can 
be to the historian an exciting and a mov- 
ing subject. The reason is rather, not 
only that this prophet usurps the name 
of historian, but especially that I regard 
his prophecy as a blasphemy against 
Western Civilization.?* 


23 Since writing this article I received from a 
friend in England an advertisement page cut from 
the New York Times Book Rev.ew. “‘Have you 
seen what they’re say:ng about Amold Toynbee?” 
I quote some of the headiags of the seveateen ex- 
tracts from reviews (among which I spotted only 
one written by a trained historian): “Amazing and 
monumental . . . An immortal masterpiece . . . 
The greatest work of our time . . . A literary and 
intelectual phenomenon . . . Probably the greatest 
historical work ever written . . A landmark, 
perhaps even a turning point.” . 

This chorus of praise is a chastening reminder of 
the very restricted influence exercised by profes- 
sional criticism. The effect it had on me was never- 
the’ess a heartening one. I have sometimes felt the 
uncomfortable thought stirring: ‘“‘Is it still worth 
while?” Apparently it is still worth while. For we 
must never abdicate before misdirected popular 
enthusiasm. ; 
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Marietta, 100, and Cincinnati, 125 years, 
note anniversaries of Unitarian pioneering 


Two Unitarian churches of an age dis- 
tinguished for the middlewest recently cele- 
brated the anniversaries of their founding. 
The Marietta Unitarian church, founded 
when that city was Ohio’s state capital, had 
its. centennial, and the Cincinnati church, 
founded just after the town itself, its 125th 
birthday. 

In Marietta during the first weekend of 
February, Rev. A. Powell Davies of the 
All Souls Unitarian Church in Washington, 
D. C., and Rev. Robert Killam of the First 
Unitarian Church of Cleveland, Ohio, gave 
special addresses to the congregation. The 
three-day celebration, which culminated 
with a centennial dinner, was opened with 
an invocation by Rev. Benjamin H. Clark, 
minister of the church. 

The centennial was the occasion for his- 
torical reminiscing in local newspapers. 
After quoting from the speeches of Dr. 
Davies and Dr. Killam, reporters discussed 
the founding of the church by one of Mari- 
etta’s most honored men, Nahum Ward. It 
was his insviration and financial leadership 
which brought about the construction of the 
unusual Gothic building, considered one of 
the finest examples of the style west of the 
Alleghenies. 

Ward, who went to Ohio with the land 
boom in 1811, had been born a New Eng- 
land Unitarian, and he did not lose his wish 
to establish a church at which he could 
worship in Marietta. In 1855 he called a 
meeting at the courthouse of all who were 
interested in Unitarianism, and a church 
was organized. The present building, a 
copy of a church he had liked in England, 
was planned and paid for by Ward, and 
constructed under his supervision. 

The Columbus Citizen editorialized about 
the occasion: “For a century the grand 
Gothic structure, in itself standing serene 
and austere on a downtown .corner, has 
been an eloquent, unspoken text. No hurried, 
worried Mariettan can pass without a sense 
of its presence, and the influence on genera- 
tions of its quiet, insistent reminder is be- 
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yond all estimation. And that persistent, 
recurring uplift, no matter how fleeting, is 
perhaps the greatest blessing ever be- 
queathed our town by any one man.” " 

The First Unitarian Church of Cincinnati 
celebrated its 125 years with a speech by 
Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, an anni- 
versary smorgasbord, and an exhibit of pa- 
pers, pictures, and historical data concern- 
ing the church since its founding in 1830. 
The mayor of Cincinnati, and representa- 
tives of local churches and the Ohio area 
Unitarian conference attended the anniver- 
sary service. 


‘Waiting lists’ started 
in crowded church schools 


The Unitarian Church of Montgomery 
County, Md., sadly reports the necessity for 
Starting a waiting list of children who can- 
not now be squeezed into the church school. 
Its newsletter says, “The enrollment figure 
for the School of Religion changes almost 
hourly. It is now 357.... All classes 
through the sixth grade are now completely 
full and closed to further registrations with 
the following exceptions: early session— 
four-year-olds; late session—grades V and 
VI which can each take two or three more. 

“There are already eleven children on 
the waiting list. We regret waiting lists very 
much and wish we had room to subdivide 
- classes just as long as we could find teachers 
for the sections. However, we have an obli- 
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gation to our teachers and to our children, 
and we have already gone beyond the limits 
that we set for ourselves last June as effi- 


- cient and desirable.” 


The Junior High registration in Mont- 
gomery County is also at record figures. 
One of the classes had to meet outdoors 
for lack of a room inside. 

The Arlington, Va., Unitarian church 
finds that its School of Religion, with a 
current enrollment of 495, is the largest of 
any Unitarian church school in the country. 
Last year’s top registration was 418 students 
in Berkeley, Cal. A waiting list is to be 
started in Arlington, since the staff of 69 
teachers, six worship leaders, and four pian- 
ists can not give quality direction to any 
more than the present number. The news- 
letter reports, “There is scarcely a parent 
home not involved in running our School of 
Religion!” 


New England churches plan 
budget, building campaigns 

From the coast of Maine south through 
Rhode Island, century-old Unitarian church- 
es are showing youthful vigor with plans for 
expansion, fund-raising campaigns, and 
record enrollments, reported. 

The Providence, R. IL., television station 
WJAR-TV presented Rev. Richard Gibbs, 
directcr of the department of Ext2nsion, 
American Unitarian Association, en its pro- 
gram “Across: the Minister's Desk.” Mr. 
Gibbs’ talk was the first Uni'arian TV pro- 
gram ever to reach 500,000 Rhode Island 
set-owners. On March 24, the first meeting 
of a group which may become the Unitarian 
Fellowship for South County was held at the 
University of Rhode Island in Kingston. If a 
fellowship results it wll be the first in 
Rhode Island and the only one now in New 
England. The meeting was the result of com- 
bined action by the Channing Conference of 
Unitarian churches. 

At the annual meeting of the Channing 
Memecrial Church in Newport, a unanimous 
vote approved expansion plans for the 
church school. As part of a general budget 
reform, the 120-year old traditicn of pew 
rentals was abolished. The congregation a'so 
voted to wipe out a $5,000 deficit, raise a 
budget of $10,000, and paint the minister’s 
home. It was decided to maintain church 
services throughout the summer for the first 
time in many years. 

The First Religious Society of Newbury- 
port, Mass., veted to open a drive for $30,- 
000 for capital improvements, especial'y en- 
Jargement of the church school. A drive for 
the same amount six years ago restcred the 
historic steeple of the church. A comm ttee 
reported that in the six years of Rev. Heinz 
Rettig’s ministry, membership. has increas2d 
170%, and the church school enroliment 
has risen from 5 te 60. 

The North Parish Church, Unitarian, of 
North Andover, Mas:., becan a fund drive 
for an education building which will include 
nursery, kindergarten, and classrooms. The 
First Church in Belmont (Unitarian) will 
cclebrate its centennial in 1956 with a 
church school addition and general r>de-ora- 
tion. For this, pledges totalling $75,000 have 
already come in. The First Parish, Unitarian, 
of Chelmsford, raised $41,000 for its new 
addition, to be begun this year. 

The Kennebunk, Me., First Congregational 
Parish (Unitarian) reports its largest church 
school attendance in many year>—82 pupils. 
The painting of the church and the Ckris- 
topher Wren Tower has been ccmp'eted. 
Sanford, Me., reports “achievement and new 
emphasis in weekday religion” with its many 
renovations. 


MESSAGE FOR 18,000: The Scuthern 
Pacific Railread recently telegrached for 
permission to use material from “The Task 
is Peace,” 1955 Lenten Manual by Rev. 
Harry B. Scholefield, for an “inspirational 
message on inside back cover of Southern 
Pacific Bulletin, official Texas and New Or- 
leans monthly magazine for 18,000 em- 
ployees.” The request was granted. 
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Missouri fellowship studies 
firing of ‘atheistic’ teacher 


The Unitarian Fellowship of Springfield, 
Missouri, has announced its intention to 
gather for calm appraisal all available 
facts on the firing of a public school teacher 
for alleged atheistic statements. An editorial 
in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch called the 
fellowship’s action “reassuring.” 

Leslie Hill, science teacher at a local 
junior high school, was asked to resign 
from his position recently after a report had 
reached the principal that he was teaching 
questioning of God to his students. Hill re- 
fused to submit his resignation and was sub- 
sequently dismissed by the school superin- 
tendent. “There isn’t any place for atheists 
or agnostics in the public school system,” 
the superintendent stated to reporters. 

The accusations arose from an answer 
made by Hill to a student in his 8th-grade 
class who asked if he believed in God. Hill 
answered, “No, I don’t.” He then recalled 
having said, “Children, we can’t discuss re- 
ligious beliefs and we can’t teach them in 
school. It’s against the rules. But I said 
I'd be glad to talk to them later—after 
school was out—if they wanted to.” Twenty- 
five members of the class stayed after school 
to talk with Hill, and these reported the 
talk to their parents. On the next morning 
the school began receiving telephone calls 
from shocked citizens. 

In talking with the administration of the 
school Hill denied that he had encouraged 
atheistic thoughts but continued to defend 
his right to his religious beliefs. The Post- 
Dispatch reported that Mr. Hill “believes in 
the value of religion, but explains that he 
does not believe in a ‘personal God’ and so 
could not honestly answer the student’s 
question affirmatively. His principal de- 
scribed him as ‘a very fine teacher.’ ” 

The Unitarian fellowship, under the pres- 
idency of Vic Bovee, made a resolution ask- 
ing for a public hearing, which was dis- 
cussed by the next meeting of the Board 
of Education. 

The local county Baptist Mission Board, 
the only other group which has taken a 
stand on the case, has announced its en- 
dorsement of the prompt dismissal action 
of Superintendent Graff, and its opposition 
to the teaching of atheism in schools. 

On March 9, The Springfield Board of 
Education confirmed the dismissal of Hill 
with the statement: “It seems to us, there- 
fore, incredible that schools, either public or 
private, should not lend influence to the 
principles which form the very cornerstones 
of our democratic form of government. In- 
struments used in interpreting our basic 
American tradition imply faith in a Supreme 
Being.” The Board also stated: “We are un- 
alterably opposed to the teaching of religion 
as such in the public schools.” 

Both of the resolutions submitted by the 
Unitarian Fellowship of Springfield, one 
calling for a public hearing on Hill’s case 
and the other protesting the teaching of re- 
ligious emphasis in schools, were filed on 
motions passed by the Board. A member of 
the Board, Kirby Patterson, abstained from 
the voting on the statement and presented his 
own. It recommended that the suggestion of 
the Unitarian Fellowship of a public hearing 
be followed in the future. 
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Annual May Meetings to bring Unitarians 
to Boston for 130th birthday celebrations 


Over 600 lay representatives and ministers 
from every state are expected to be pres- 
ent for the 130th May Meetings, to be held 
in Boston, Mass., from May 19 to May 24. 
All Unitarians are welcome at the five-day 
conference, either as. visitors or as elected 
(and voting) delegates from a church, fel- 


lowship, or affiliated organization. Resolu- . 


tions and decisions for the coming year will 
be voted on by representatives of all the 
member churches and fellowships on Tues- 
day, May 24, when new officers of the As- 
sociation are elected. 

A number of prominent liberal religious 
leaders will address meetings of delegates 
and denominational organizations. 

The annual Ware lecture will be given 
the evening of May 20 by Dr. Henry 
de Wolfe Smyth, one of the nation’s leading 
atomic physicists, former member of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and professor 
of Physics at Princeton University. 

The Laymen’s League will have as its 
speaker on May 20, Wendell Berge, Wash- 
ington lawyer and former assistant attorney 
general. 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt will address 
the Unitarian Service Committee dinner on 
May 21. 

Dr. M. F. Ashley Montagu, author, will 


speak to the Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice meeting, May 23. 

Mrs. Bonaro Overstreet, co-author of The 
Mature Mind, will speak at the General Al- 
liance Annual Meeting, May 19. 

Fritz Kunz, executive vice-president of 
the Foundation for Integrated Education, 
will speak May 19 at the Colloquium on the 
Nature of Man. 

Among the ministers who will be taking 
part in the five-day program are Rev. Frank 
O. Holmes of Oklahoma City, who will give 
the Anniversary Sermon on Sunday, Dr. 
Phillips Endecott Osgood of Orange, New 
Jersey, who will preach at the service of the 
Living Tradition of the Unitarian Ministry 
on Friday, and Rev. Eric Price, minister of 
the Ullet Road Church, Liverpool, who will 
bring greetings from the British General As- 
sembly. 

A special feature of the 1955 May Meet- 
ings will be the celebration of the 75th 
Anniversary of the General Alliance. Affili- 
ated organizations, among them the Uni- 
tarian Historical Society, Unitarian Paci- 
fist Fellowship, Unitarian Ministers Asso- 
ciation, Unitarian Service Pension Society, 
Liberal Religious Youth, Berry Street Con- 
ference, and Unitarian Christian Fellowship, 
will hold their. annual business meetings. 
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HIGH SPIRITS IN EXETER: The Young People’s Group of the Exeter (N.H.) Unitarian 
Church includes not only town residents but boys from the Philips Exeter Academy. Rev. 
Elbridge Stoneham, minister of the church, and his wife look on (above, right) at a monthly 
Sunday evening supper of the group which also serves as the church choir. 
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Sermon Titles of the Month 


Freedom Means Involvement ...............--- John Baker, Montgomery County, Md. 
Making the Gods Come True .................-. John G. MacKinnon, Wilmington, Del. 
The Heresy ‘of :Apathy®..2/:):;<). -ARija eee OS «ere ee George Marshfield, Austin, Tex. 
Only the Adventurous Are Safe ..............-.-. Horace F. Westwood, Houston, Tex. 


The Land of the Timid Is the Home of the Slave .............. Duncan Howlett, Boston 
The Temptation of Indignation .............-.......4+. Howard Box, Newburgh, N.Y. 
Oneness, Its Danger and Necessity ...........-.-..+++06- James Brewer, Natick, Mass. 
Syndicated’ Salvation’ 30 Banc. eee ee oe eee Rubens Rea Hadley, Danvers, Mass. 
In. Danger, of. Living. ..s:accnee ee Paul Harmon Chapman, Greenfield, Mass. 


California court declares oath unconstitutional; 
churches face high taxes during appeals 


On February 9, the state Superior Court of 
Contra Costa County, Calif., ruled that the 
state law requiring a loyalty oath as a pre- 
requisite to property tax exemption was un- 
constitutional, This decision, however, has 
been appealed, and a period of three years 
is expected before a final United States Su- 
preme Court ruling. In the meantime, taxes 
must be paid by the five Unitarian churches 
which refused to sign the oath and receive 
the exemption granted to churches and 
charitable institutions. 

On almost the same day, the Pacific 
Council of Unitarian Churches announced 
the formation of the Unitarian Public Af- 
fairs Committee of California which will 
keep members of Unitarian churches in- 
formed of state legislative action that may 
endanger individual freedom. 

The five judges of the Contra Costa court 
unanimously ruled that the 1952 amend- 
ment violated the guarantee of freedom of 
speech given in the first amendment of the 
Federal Constitution, and that the imple- 
menting statute passed in 1953 (the Lever- 
ing Act) also was unconstitutional. The 
court said: “In effect the provisions involved 
here require those who advocate doctrines 
unacceptable to the rest of us to pay a 
larger tax than those who refrain from ex- 
pressing such a doctrine. We do not feel 
that this reasonably tends to avert a clear 
and present danger to the State.” The de- 
cision was made on a test case brought by 
Lawrence Speiser, chief counsel for the 
American Civil Liberties Union of Northern 
California. 

The recently-named Unitarian Public Af- 
fairs Committee consists of Rev. Harry 
Meserve, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church of San Francisco, Mr. Erwin Coop- 
er, Natalye C. Hall, Gertrude Kalish, and 
Dr. Ford Lewis, minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Stockton and chairman of 
the group. According to a statement, their 
purpose is to “keep alert to public issues 
on the state level which seem to be of 
concern to religious liberals.” The commit- 
tee is authorized to draft statements on 
issues, explaining their importance, but can- 
not take action without express mandate 
from Unitarian churches and fellowships. 
In its first letter to California Unitarians, 
the group discussed 17 bills out of some 
5,000 now before the legislature. 

Among the bills selected is one by Harold 
Levering, author of the act just declared 
unconstitutional, which would limit tax ex- 
emption to those organizations which swear 
that their premises are not used by any 
group or individual which advocates over- 
throw of the United States Government. 
(This would require, for example, the clos- 
ing of such places as the International 
House for foreign students at the Univer- 
sity of California.) Other measures de- 
scribed by the committee pertain to loyalty 
oaths for political committees, Bible read- 
ing in public schools, and the control of 
comic books. Pending bills making discrim- 
ination a legal cause for suit and recom- 
mending establishment of a civil rights 
commission are analyzed. The newsletter 
recommends that individuals write their 
local legislators, and lists their names. 
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Unitarian churches of California, still 
presented with the alternative of paying 
high property taxes or signing a loyalty 
oath they believe unconstitutional, continue 
to discuss the issue. Los Angeles, which has 
refused to sign, is attempting to earn the 


' requisite $10,000 through a series of bene- 


fit lectures and concerts, and through indivi- 
dual “fund-raising parties” given by mem- 
bers. Oakland, San Francisco, and .Van 
Nuys have held panel discussions on the 
loyalty statute. The Walnut Creek Valley 
Fellowship has signed the oath with a note 
of protest, and has made a contribution to 
the ACLU test case fight. The Berkeley 
church which has paid the first installment 
on the property tax, is considering future 
action at a special membership meeting. 

At the meeting of the PCUC in Febru- 
ary, delegates voted that the Council refuse 
to sign the loyalty oath and publicly give 
its reasons for not doing so. This action 
was not to be construed as a directive to 
member churches. 


U. S. delegation named 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank Frederick have been 
chosen by the Board of Directors of the 
A.U.A. to carry greetings to the Annual 
Meetings of the British General Assembly 
in London in April. Mr. Frederick, chief 
counsel for the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion and its former treasurer, wiil be official 
delegate for the A.U.A. to the Annual 


Meeting, and Mrs. Frederick will be a dele- 
gate to the Women’s League Annual Meet- 


ing. 


: 
Scout revisions protested 


On January 23, members of the May 
Memorial Unitarian Church of Syracuse, 
N. Y., joined Rev. Robert L. Zoerheide and 
the chairman of the Board in signing a letter 
to the president of the Girl Scouts of 
America asking that recent changes in the 
Girl Scout Handbook not be made perma- 
nent. The Syracuse Herald-Journal reported 
the sending of the letter. [See “Girl Scouts 
in Retreat” in the February 1955 issue of 
the Register.] 

The letter praised the Girl Scout organiza- 
tion for its part in educating American youth 
to world citizenship, and asked that it not 
weaken the Handbook references to that 
subject. It mentioned in particular the de- 
scription of the founder of the Girl Scout 
movement as “one of the first true interna- 
tionalists,” a phrase which was deleted from 
the revised edition. 


Movie censorship opposed 


Mrs. Frank W. Baldau, representing the 
Board of Trustees of the First Unitarian So- 
ciety of Cleveland, has written to the Hough 
Area Council Administrative board protest- 
ing a new motion picture. censorship law. 
Cleveland newspapers quoted the letter as 
saying that although the board agreed with 
the ends of the censorship act, “we believe 
that a more effective way of accomplishing 
this is through clarification and enforcement 
of our laws against obscenity under which 
any person may bring suit against a theater 
manager for showing an allegedly obscene 
movie.” The obscenity laws put the decision 
before a jury, the protest noted, rather than 
leaving it to an individual censor who may 
be affected by “personal opinions and pre- 
judices.” 


WEST COAST WELCOME: When Rev. Samuel A. Wright, Jr., was installed as the first 


minister of the Unitarian Church of Marin County, Calif., Unitarian leaders of the state 
were present to participate in the service. From American Unitarian Association headquar- 
ters in Boston, Dr. Frederick May Eliot brought greetings, and gave the Charge to the Min- 
ister. Standing, left to right, are Rev. Stephen Fritchman, minister of the Los Angeles church; 
Rey. Frank Ricker, regional director of the Pacific Coast Unitarian Council; Rev. Jack Kent, 
minister in Long Beach; Rev. Samuel Wright; James Fletcher, president of the board of the 
church; Rev. Berkeley Blake of Santa Barbara; Rev. George Patterson, former dean of the 
Starr King School; and Rev. Horton Colbert, also of Starr King. Seated, left to right, are 
Rev. J. Raymond Cope of Berkeley, Rev. Harry Meserve of San Francisco, Rev. Arnold 
Crompton of Oakland, and Dr. Frederick May Eliot. 
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Unitarians of the month 


Former AUA moderator 
named ACLU chairman 


E. B. MacNaughton, member of the First 
Unitarian Church of Portland, Oregon, has 
been elected chairman of the National Com- 
mitiee of the American Civil Liberties 
Union, the board of directors of the Union 
announced recently. He succeeds Roger N. 
Baldwin. 

Mr. MacNaughton is president of the 
Oregonian Publishing Company, publishers 
of the Northwest’s largest newspaper, and 
chairman of the boards of the First National 
Bank of Portland and Reed College. 

Moderator of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation from 1950-1952, Mr. MacNaugh- 
ton has been president of the board of trus- 
tees of the Portland church, and is now on 
the advisory council of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League. In 1952, he was awarded the 
William Freeman Snow annual award for 
distinguished service to humanity, the first 
newspaper publisher to be so honored. 


ACLU CANDIDATES: Of 32 candidates 
listed for the national committee of the 
American Civil Liberties Union (26 to be 
chosen), six are Unitarians. The largest 
number of candidates known to belong to 
any other single denomination is three. 


Social Action group hastens 
establishing of public library 


The lack of a public library in the city 
of Scarboro, Ontario (population 96,000) 
caused the Social Action committee of a 
Unitarian Fellowship to call a public meet- 
ing which provoked a promise of immediate 
official action. 

Local law requires that a bylaw calling 
for a library and authorizing the Council to 
raise the necessary money must be voted 
by the citizens. In order to get such a law 
passed in the n>xt election, the Social Action 
committee of the Birch Cliff Unitarian Con- 
gregation called a meeting of representa- 
tives from various local organizations. Its 
purpose was to set up a committee which 
would hold meetings throughout the town- 
ship to educate the electorate in the need 
for a public library. 

Mrs. Eaton, chairman of the fellowship 
committee, was quoted in the newspapers as 
saying at the meeting: “There are at present 
three small [subscription] libraries in opera- 
tion in Scarboro but these are inadequate 
for such a fast growing township. We feel 
there is a definite need for more extensive 
library service and this might be provided 
by mobile units throughout the township or 
by having one central library.” 

A committee was formed, and the next 
day a city official assured the citizens: 
“There will be no delay in establishing a 
public library for Scarboro township early 
this year.” Two of the ten members of the 
committee are members of the Birch Cliff 
Unitarian Congregation, headed by Rev. 
Donald Stout. 
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‘ESTABLISHMENT’ AT HARVARD: President Cornelius Felton (robed at far right) 


surveys the four ex-presidents of Harvard University living in 1860 when the picture was 
taken—all Unitarians. From left: Josiah Quincy, one-time mayor of Boston and a con- 
gressman under Jefferson and Madison; Rev. Edward Everett, a former governor of Massa- 
chusetts; Rev. Jared Sparks, editor of the North American Review and professor of ancient 
history; Rev. James Walker, professor of natural religion, moral philosophy and civil polity, 
once minister in Charleston, S.C. From the Harvard University archives. 


Geology, rubber, and retirement bring 
Unitarians national magazine attention 


The director of the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey, the chairman of the board of 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, and 
a retired sociology professor and his wife 
were among Unitarians featured in national 
magazines during. recent months, 

“Beneath the Earth,” Coronet called its 
article on geologist Dr. William E. Wrather, 
a member of the Dallas Unitarian Church. 

Business Week in its Nov. 20 icsue re- 


viewed the autobiography of Paul W. Litch-. 


field of Goodyear, Rise of an Industrial 
Giant. 

Mr. and Mrs. Guy Sarvis, members of 
the Orlando (Fla.) Unitarian church, were 
the subject of the feature “How America 
Lives—at seventy-five!” in the January 
Ladies Home Journal. 

According to Coronet, the United States 
Geological Survey has been making studies 
of the “underground” of this country since 
its establishment in 1879, and Dr. Wrather 
has directed it since 1943. “A rugged, slow- 
spoken man just past 70, who looks like the 
combination of scientist and explorer that he 
is, Dr. Wrather first joined [the Survey] in 
1907 as a field geologist, later prospected 
for oil throughout the world for private 
firms, and returned to the Survey as its di- 
rector,” the article says. 

The Survey has four divisions: Conserva- 
tion, Water Resources, Topography and 
Geology. Dr. Wrather explained their task: 
“You see, nearly every square foot of the 
surface of this country has been prospected. 
Now we must probe beneath the surface. 
That’s where the science of geology in gen- 
eral, and our agency in particular, come in.” 
From 1916 to 1942 Dr. Wrather worked in 
Dallas as consulting petroleum geologist, 
and lectured in the geology departments of 
Yale, Northwestern, Southern Methodist 
and the University of Texas. 

In their review of his autobiography, 
Business Week quotes Paul W. Litchfield’s 


description of his American background: 
“IT was born in Boston of Maine parentage, 
on July 26, 1875, grew up in a typical New 
England environment of thrift and hard 
work, simple pleasures, ships and sailing 
men, the Unitarian Church, Longfellow and 
Whittier, Thoreau and John Quincy Adams, 
Boston baked beans cooked with molasses, 
and pie for breakfast.” 

After graduating from college, Mr. Litch- 
field left his native state for the Middle 
West, where he was employed by the Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Company. And in 
1936, after the stockholders of Goodyear 
had regained their depression-lost owner- 
ship from the banks, Litchfield became 
president. As the review states, his book 
“covers an historic half-century in indus- 
try.” Business Week finds the account of his 
career significant because of his conception 
of management as a “lieutenant”: “A lieu- 
tenant . . . has a two-way responsibility, up 
and down. Management has the same dual 
re-ponsibility in business, to the stockhold- 
ers who own the property, and to the men 
who work in it... .” 

Professor and Mrs. Guy Sarvis were the 
“young Americans” of the month for the 
January Ladies Home Journal despite their 
seventy years, because of their accomplish- 
ments in Orlando, Florida, where they are 
active members of the Unitarian church. 
After retirement from 38 years of teaching 
sociology in Nanking, China, at Ohio Wes- 
leyan, where he was chairman of the de- 
partment, and at Georgia Wesleyan, Mr. Sar- 
vis decided to try to live on his $2,400 
annual pension and social security in Flori- 
da. In three years, he and his wife have, 
mostly by themselves, built two small 
hovses and a garden, and they live more 
actively than ever before—within their 
budget. The four pages of pictures show the 
Sarvises “in retirement” gardening, boating, 
square-dancing, and entertaining. 


CHURCHMANSHIP PROJECT 


‘To build a church’: goodwill, work, confidence 
help Tucson to overcome ‘growing pains’ 


Like many ministers and their wives, per- 
haps, we had long had a dream of helping 
a congregation build a church. Tucson, 
Arizona, a rapidly growing university and 
industrial city of 190,000, where several 
cultures mingle and people come from all 
over the world in pursuit of sunshine, seemed 
to us just right for our adventure. 

When we arrived in November of 1950, 
the Unitarian Church of Tucson was an 
infant about two years old. It was not very 
healthy, suffering intensely from a painful 
case of disunity so serious that a loyal psy- 
chiatrist had recommended group psychiatric 
therapy for its “parents,” the members and 
friends of the church. 

The illness of disunity, we imagine, must 
be rather common among young churches, 
since the “parents” are as a rule new and 
inexperienced. Some of them, of course, 
have had some previous acquaintance with 
liberal churches, but others are new Uni- 
tarians who have reacted sharply against 
orthodox religious beliefs, forms, and prac- 
tices. Because of an inner spiritual integrity 
they have come through a barren period 
of solitariness, and now feel a deep need for 
fellowship in Unitarianism, which they be- 
lieve can give them and their children what 
they have lacked. Still others have had no 
connection whatever with organized religion, 
but feel sympathy with the purpose of the 
church. They have, however, no aware- 
ness of or interest in the endless congre- 
gational responsibility for the details that 
go into its actual functioning. Nearly all 
these parents of the infant church are, be- 
ing Unitarian, individualistic in the extreme. 
In addition, since a new church is without 
the support of an established tradition of 
procedures and attitudes, hostilities and mis- 
understanding are likely to arise; from these 
the infant church is the main sufferer, and it 
may, indeed, die of them. 

It was our thought at first that the an- 
tagonisms within the church could be cured 
and our infant made hale and ready to grow 
by means of “love alone.” But we soon dis- 
covered, as other leaders and parents in 
similar situations; have before us, that this 
principle by itself was not enough. We found 
that it was also necessary, without making 

issues, to “keep the record straight” in the 
task of untangling the complicated web of 
_ diagnoses and recommended cures in which 
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RESULT: With its new building completed, the Unitarian Church of Tucson is growing 
rapidly, New classrooms are already needed. 


our infant had become enmeshed and which 
bade fair to strangle it. The two medicines 
of good-will and truth-seeking, administered 
as consistently and cheerfully as it was pos- 
sible for fallible human beings to do it, the 
faith and work of a steadily-increasing num- 
ber of members and friends, and the inval- 
uable help and confidence of the American 
Unitarian Association resulted in the first 
service in our new building on May 30, 
1954, three years and a half after we had 
embarked on our adventure. 

Our five-acre lot had been given us, and 
a young designer in the church had drawn 
up and contributed plans. Construction fi- 
nances were assured; the building was 
erected in two and a half months, and a 
temporary parsonage had been purchased. 
An organ was donated by various members 
and the Alliance just three days before our 
first service. All the possessions of the 
church had been moved by a triumphant 
cavalcade of station wagons from the “Fib- 
ber McGee closet” in the school where we 
had held our services. Although too many 
people came to that service for all to have 
seats, we all joined in spirit with the an- 
them, Mozart’s “Alleluia.” 

The summer was spent by some faithful 
souls in painting and varnishing. When Dr. 
Eliot came out for our dedication service 
on October 12, in which the President of the 
University of Arizona also participated, the 
job was all but done. 

Two weeks after we had resumed serv- 
ice last September, we needed more space 
for our children; some of them are now 
meeting in a nearby building. Now that we 
have a church building. of our own, the 
community realizes we are here to stay; we 
have been characterized as one of the lead- 
ing churches. We are constantly being 
sought out by people from all over the city. 
These new people are being introduced to 
Unitarianism by successive series of four 
weekly evening discussions every two 
months. Even with almost no advertising, 
people are coming in a little bit faster than 
we feel we can truly and immediately make 
a part of us. 

We Unitarians in Tucson are happy that 
our young church is now strong and, we 
hope, “growing in favor with God and with 

ANNA V. FENN, 
DAN HUNTINGTON FENN 


KATHARINE STOUGHTON 
HART 


Loyalty—unswerving loyalty—was the 
outstanding quality in the character of 
Katharine Hart. A woman of keen percep- 
tion, thoughtful judgment, and absolute in- 
tegrity, she chose her goa!s carefully—then 
fought for them through fair weather and 
foul. 

The center of Katharine Hart’s life was 
her home, the husband with whom she 
shared it in quiet happiness, her children 
and her children’s children. 

I suppose there is no one better fitted than 
I to judge the quality of Katharine Hart’s 
friendship. There was between us over a 
long period of years an intermingling of the 
personal and the official. We were devoted 
friends and close co-workers. Always I 
found her honest, faithful, dependable and 
wise. 

Outside the intimate personal circle her 
activities were many and varied. Of special 
interest to her was the Civic Theatre in 
Portland, Oregon. She was among its or- 
ganizers and gave conspicuous leadership as 
its first President. She served with distinc- 
tion as Legislative Chairman of the Ameri- 
can Association of Univerity Women. 

However, the cause nearest her heart and 
the one which she served extensively was 
Unitarianism. She was a power in her home 
church in Portland and its Alliance. There 
was never a more congenial relationship be- 
tween a minister and his parishioner. She 
extended her influence up and down the West 
Coast as a Director of the General Alliance, 
and subsequently as its Vice President. The 
region became strengthened and more united 
under her leadership. 

The Starr King School of the Ministry 
gained new stability and prestige during her 
term as President of the Board. Perhaps her 
most significant service to the denomination, 
however, came through her membership on 
the Board of Directors of the American 
Unitarian Association. She took to the 
Board a thorough knowledge of her region, 
its position, and its needs, and she had the 
courage of her convictions. 

Katharine Hart’s last contribution to Uni- 
tarianism was as President of the General 
Alliance. Into this office she brought “un- 
swerving loyalty” to those principles which 
had builded from out her long experience in 
the work of the denomination. She will be re- 
membered as a woman of strong character. 
With keen mind and faithful heart she gave 
signal service to the cause of Unitarianism. 

HELEN G. WISE 


Society announces slate 


Unitarian Sunday School Society 
Nomination of Officers and Directors 
1955-1956 j 
Officers 
Mrs. Russell F. Baker, President 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Mrs. Ralph Lasselle, Clerk-Treasurer 
Winchester, Mass. 
Directors 
Rev. Russell R. Bletzer, Needham, Mass. 
Rev. Raymond G. Manker, Wayland, Mass. 
Mrs. Lawrence Gould, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Nominating Committee 
Rev. James C. Brewster, Chairman, Natick. 
Rev. J. Harold Hadley, Framingham Centre. 
Miss G. Jean Humphreys, Wellesley Hills. 
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Resolutions for Annual Meeting, 1955 


Forty-one resolutions were submitted to the Business Committee ninety or more days 
prior to the Annual Meeting. In accordance with past practices, the Committee has 
chosen the twenty resolutions which in their judgment are most significant and of greatest 
interest to the parishes. This selection does not constitute an endorsement of the subject 


matter nor does rejection indicate disapproval. Several resolutions were combined in the 


interests of clarity, brevity and force. 


The Business Committee asks the parishes to report to the Committee prior to May I 
their choice of the resolutions to be submitted to the Annual Meeting having in mind 
that the number should not be greater than eight. 


PROBLEMS IN DEMOCRACY 


1. Aid to Public Education 


WHEREAS: The President recognizes the 
emergency condition of our schools with 
an estimated deficit of 340,000 classrooms, 
and urged Congress to appropriate fed- 
eral funds to help build new schools; and 
WHEREAS: Teachers and other school 
personnel are needed to accommodate an 
expanding school program; and 
WHEREAS: Many states and communi- 
ties are unable to assume full financial 
responsibility for an adequate school 
program; 
THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That 
the American Unitarian Association at 
its 130th Annual Meeting endorse federal 
participation in the building of new 
schools with sufficient appropriations to 
meet the need, and co-operative long- 
term planning by the federal and state 
governments; and 
BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That we 
urge the federal government to plan with 
the states to 
1. Obtain and retain teachers and other 
school personnel in the public school 
systems; 
2. Train teachers to meet the urgent 
need for their services; and 
3. Establish and maintain high stand- 
ards in all of our school systems. 
(Submitted by the Adult Education 
Committee of the Unitarian Church of 
Evanston, Illinois) 


2. The Public Domain 


WHEREAS: Since the formation of the 
United States of America the Federal 
Government has held lands in the public 
domain; and 

WHEREAS: In a country with no new 
frontiers it is essential that certain lands 
be held for the good of the whole people; 
THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That 
the Federal Government be urged to con- 
tinue to hold certain lands, forests, water- 
sheds and mineral rights for all the people 
of the United States; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That the 
use of such land in the public domain 
by private individuals be considered as a 
privilege, not a right, and be allowed only 
under adequate federal control; and 

BE IT FINALLY RESOLVED: That the 
American Unitarian Association support 
such legislation as now does or which 
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would effectuate this resolution. 
(Submitted by the Social Action Com- 
mittee of the Unitarian Society of Cleve- 
land, Ohio) 


3. Public Schools and Non- 


Segregation 


WHEREAS: The public schools system is 
essential to the functioning of democracy 
in the United States; and 

WHEREAS: The Supreme Court, by its 
decision requiring integration in the 
schools, has opened the way for our pub- 
lic educational system to exert a greatly 
increased influence toward the strengthen- 
ing of our democracy; and 

WHEREAS: Some states and communi- 
ties, in their opposition to such integra- 
tion, are proposing to weaken or eliminate 
their public schools; and 

WHEREAS: There is danger that the ac- 
tion of the Supreme Court may be cir- 
cumvented and-our educational advance 
retarded by such proposals; 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That 
the American Unitarian Association at its 
130th Annual Meeting reaffirm our action 
of a year ago urging “our churches and 
fellowships to cooperate in their com- 
munities with all efforts to facilitate the 
transition to non-segregation,’ and we 
assert our opposition to all efforts, includ- 
ing the weakening of the public schools, 
to evade the Supreme Court decision. 
(Submitted by the First Unitarian 
Church of Albuquerque, New Mexico 
and revised by the Business Committee ) 


4. Communist Control Act of 1954 


WHEREAS: Public Law 637, the so- 
called Communist Control Act of 1954, 
was stampeded through the 83rd Congress 
without public hearings or reasoned de- 
bate; and 

WHEREAS: Public Law 637 sets up haz- 
ards to our Constitutional freedoms and 
violates many protections of our Bill of 
Rights; and 

WHEREAS: Under the provisions of Pub- 
lic Law 637 any organization may be 
destroyed or placed under rigid state con- 
trols tantamount to government licensing; 
and 

WHEREAS: Public Law 637 repudiates 
historical American democratic principles 


of law, whereby a man is not punished for’ 


what he may think or believe, but only 
when found guilty of an overt and illegal 
deed; 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That 
the American Unitarian Association at its 
130th Annual Meeting go on record con- 
demning the enactment of Public Law 637 
and calling for its repeal. 


(Submitted by the Los Angeles Chap- 
ter of the Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice) 


5. Professional Witnesses” 


WHEREAS: The Government’s use of 
professional witnesses or paid informers 
has been decried by many religious lead- 
ers of our country; and 


WHEREAS: There has been ample evi- 
dence to support the belief that the sworn 
admissions and accusations of professional 
witnesses are frequently in contradiction 
to the truth; and 


- WHEREAS: All faiths throughout the 
ages have condemned the malpractices and 


moral corruption of such purchasable 
individuals; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That 
the American Unitarian Association at its 
130th Annual Meeting does hereby con- 
demn the use by the Government of paid 
informers, call for the abandonment of 
the practice, and urge the initiation of 
proceedings for possible perjury against 
all such previously used professional wit- 
nesses where justifying evidence has been 
presented, together with new trials for all 
persons convicted with the aid of such 
testimony. 


(Submitted by the Los Angeles Chapter 
of the Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice) 


6. Censorship 


WHEREAS: Censorship in any form is 
an infringement upon our constitutionally 
guaranteed right to freedom of inquiry 
and expression; and 


WHEREAS: No group has the right to 
impose its own concepts of politics, moral- 
ity or religion upon others; and 


WHEREAS: It is to the public interest to 
make available the widest diversity of 
viewpoints; and 


WHEREAS: We believe in the dignity of 
the individual, and that only by being 
free to exercise the right to select and 
weigh information, can the mind attain 
the strength demanded by a democracy; 
and 


WHEREAS: Laws against obscenity, care- 
fully defined and enforced, can protect 
the public interest; 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That 
we condemn and oppose censorship, en- 
courage freedom of expression, whether 
of popular or unpopular ideas and en- 
courage expressions of ideas which may 
enrich the quality of thought. 


(Revised by the Business Committee to 
combine resolutions submitted by the 
Social Action Committee of the Com- 
munity Church of New York and the 
Social Action Committee of the Uni- 
tarian Society of Cleveland, Ohio) . 


7. Proposed Agreement with Spain 
regarding Marriage 


WHEREAS: The American Unitarian 
Association has almost yearly in the past 
found it necessary to reaffirm its dedica- 
tion to the historic principle of separation 
of church and state, as formulated by the 
Unitarian Thomas Jefferson, because of 
continuing attacks in many forms; and 


WHEREAS: This principle is again under 
attack through the proposed agreement 
between the United States and Spanish 
Governments which would, in effect, place 
our military and civilian personnel under 
Roman Catholic law in matters of mar- 
riage; and , 
WHEREAS: This action by our diplo- 
matic representatives would exceed the 
legitimate constitutional powers of Con- 
gress, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That 
the American Unitarian Association at its 
130th Annual Meeting protest vigorously 
this latest proposed invasion of our tra- 
ditional freedom of religion, and join 
with other religious groups already on 
record in urging our government not to 
sign any such final agreement with Span- 
ish authorities. ; 


(Submitted by the Los Angeles Chapter 
of the Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice) 


8. Federal Security Program 


WHEREAS: The effectiveness and morale 
of our government services require both 
the elimination of disloyal persons and 
the protection of the loyal from dismissal 
and humiliation on false grounds; and 
WHEREAS: The present federal govern- 
ment personnel security program as now 
administered has caused injustices to many 
individuals and has resulted in a loss of 
skilled and expert people to the govern- 
ment; and 

WHEREAS: Those branches of govern- 
ment engaged in loyalty-security investi- 
gations should give to persons suspected or 
accused of disloyalty the benefit of the 
same standards of evidence, right to coun- 
sel, and right to face their accusers as 
they would have in any court of law; 


BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED: That 
the American Unitarian Association at its 
130th Annual Meeting urge the President 
of the United States to establish a non- 
partisan board to review the present secur- 
ity program thoroughly and to make 
necessary recommendations to overcome 
the present shortcomings. 


(Revised by the Business Committee to 
combine resolutions submitted by the 
Adult Education Committee of the Uni- 
tarian Church of Evanston, Illinois, and 
the Executive Committee of the Uni- 
tarian Feliowship of Social Justice. A 
resolution submitted by the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, also dealt with this general 
subject) 


to hold any religious belief or disbelief— 
is an essential to our American democracy 
guaranteed in the Bill of Rights; and 


WHEREAS: There is increasingly wide- 
spread insistence upon religious conform- 
ity; and 

WHEREAS: The “religious training and 
belief” requirement for recognition of 
conscientious objection to military service 
under the Selective Service Act of 1948, 
was amended in 1951 to the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act, has 
been interpreted to mean belief in a 
Supreme Being, to which some religious 
liberals and other non-conformists cannot 
subscribe and hence are denied recogni- 
tion, prosecuted, and imprisoned; 

BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED: That 
the American Unitarian Association at its 
130th Annual Meeting 


1. Deplore the present pressures to- 
ward conformity and orthodoxy in 
matters of conscience and religious 
belief; 


2. Call to the attention of Unitarian 


and other liberal religious groups 
and individuals to the narrow in- 
terpretation of religious belief in the 
present draft law, with consequent 
non-recognition and discriminatory 
treatment of conscientious objectors 
whose beliefs are primarily ethical 
and non-theistic; and finally 


3. Urge our Unitarian churches and 
their constituencies to be alert to 
combat any infringements on free- 
dom of conscience and religion, and 
to give moral, spiritual, and prac- 
tical support and counsel to individ- 
uals whose rights are so threatened 
or infringed. | 


(Submitted by the Social Action Com- 
mittee of the Community Church of 
New York) 


10. Juvenile Delinquency 


WHEREAS: In the opinion of students 
of the subject, juvenile delinquency is in- 
creasing rapidly in the United States; and 
WHEREAS: Such increase is a matter of 
public concern; and 


WHEREAS: Agencies engaged in com- 
batting such delinquency require for suc- 
cess in their efforts support from an in- 
formed and aroused public; 


BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED: As 
the sense of this meeting that the mem- 
ber churches are warranted in devoting 
a portion of their efforts during the en- 
suing year 


1. In informing themselves and the 
members of their respective com- 
munities as to the causes of juvenile 
delinquency and the methods stu- 
dents of the subject deem best cal- 
culated to remove such causes and 
to reduce such delinquency; 

2. In actively supporting those agencies, 
public and private, which have stud- 
ied and are combatting such delin- 
quency, and also in actively sup- 


do not now exist, and to support the 
same. 


(Submitted by the First Congregational 
(Unitarian) Society in Lexington, 
Massachusetts ) 


11. Indian Rights 


WHEREAS: The federal government of 
the United States, under Public Law 280 
of 1953, is terminating federal assistance 
and protection of the American Indian 
with little or no regard for the will of the 
Indians affected in any state wishing to 
assume jurisdiction; and 

WHEREAS: Withdrawal of federal assist- 
ance and protection before the Indians 
have achieved the standard of living of 
their non-Indian neighbors, would be a 
dishonorable surrender of national re- 
sponsibility; 

BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED: That 
the American Unitarian Association at iis 
130th Annual Meeting urge Congress to 
amend Public Law 280 to require con- 
sent of the Indian people locally before 
jurisdiction over them be changed from 
federal to state. 


(Revised by the Business Committee to 
combine resolutions submitted by the 
Los Angeles Chapter of the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice and the 
Social Action Committee of the Com- 
munity Church of New York. A resolu- 
tion submitted by the Adult Education 
Committee of the Unitarian Church of 
Evanston, Illinois, also dealt with this 
general subject) 


12. Mental Hygiene 


WHEREAS: Mental illness of varying 
severity is affecting the lives of approxi- 
mately nine million individuals in the 
United States; and 

WHEREAS: The efficiency and effective- 
ness of these individuals is retarded due 
to inability to find solutions to needs and 
problems resulting in unhappiness and 
suffering; and 

WHEREAS: This is a continuing process 
which results in total incapacitation in 
terms of functioning in society; and 


“WHEREAS: It is believed that early 


treatment of these disorders can result in 
an arresting of such process and the re- 
turn of normal functioning to the 
individual; 

BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED: That 
we urge our churches, local and regional 
conferences to give serious and active 
consideration to this whole problem of 
mental health, by investigating the avail- 
able services in their communities, put- 
ting especial emphasis on Out-patient 
Mental Hygience Clinics, and the prob- 
lems concurrent with the establishing 
and continuing of such clinics. 


(Submitted by the Unitarian Fellowship 
of Fergus Falls, Minnesota, and 
amended by the Business Committee) 


porting, after study, the measures 
such agencies recommend; and 

. To arouse their respective communi- 
ties to create such agencies if they 


PEACE, INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS AND ALLIED 
SUBJECTS 


9. Religious Non-Conformity and 
_ Conscientious Objectors 3 


WHEREAS: Religious freedom—the right 
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13. Peace through the United 
Nations 


WHEREAS: The United Nations was 
organized to preserve peace, to promote 
freedom for all peoples and to increase 
understanding among all nations and 
peoples; and 

WHEREAS: The United States is pursu- 
ing some policies in cooperation with the 
United Nations and other policies under 
its own supervision; and 


WHEREAS: The world-wide development 
of nuclear weapons demonstrates the 
urgency for collective action for peace; 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That 
it is the sense of this meeting that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and the Congress avoid 
unilateral action, and continue and in- 
crease the participation of the United 
States in the United Nations organiza- 
tion. 


(Revised by the Business Committee to 
combine resolutions submitted by the 
First Unitarian Church of Albuquerque, 
New Mexico and the Denominational 
Affairs Committee of the First Unitar- 
ian Church of Flushing, New York) 


14. Trusteeship for Formosa 


BE IT RESOLVED: That the American 
Unitarian Association urge our govern- 
ment to ask the United Nations to assume 
trusteeship of the island of Formosa, in 
keeping with the provisions of its Char- 
ter, thus removing Formosa from the 
area of unilateral foreign policy of the 
United States. 


(Submitted by the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice) 


15. Food for China 


WHEREAS: Thousands of human beings 
on the continent of China are starving 
because of disastrous floods during the 
past year, while we have surplus foods 
piling up in warehouses throughout our 
land; and 

WHEREAS: We recognize these starving 
Chinese as fellow human beings and 
therefore our brothers, on whom the sins 
of their government should not be 
avenged; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That 
the American Unitarian Association urge 
the President of the United States to 
place at the disposal of the United Na- 
tions and/or other organizations or 
groups able to distribute foods in Conti- 
nental China sufficient surplus American 
food to alleviate in some degree the hun- 
ger of that land, and to thus demonstrate 
to these people our friendly sympathy 
and interest in their plight; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That 
the American Unitarian Association urge 
individual churches and individuals to 
take like action. 


(Submitted by the Resolutions Com- 
mittee of the Unitarian Society of Fort 
Wayne, Indiana) 


16. Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy 
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WHEREAS: President Eisenhower pro- 
posed “atoms for peace” in December, 
1953; and 


WHEREAS: The U.N. has a Committee 
now operating to implement such a pro- 
gram; and 


WHEREAS: Such a program aims to 
develop peacetime uses of atomic energy 
for the raising of the standard of living 
through improvements in_ agriculture, 
medicine, industrial developments, new 
sources of power, and other uses; and 


WHEREAS: The U.S.A. is also promot- - 


ing its own “atoms for peace” program; 
and 


WHEREAS: Many peoples have become 
susceptible to the erroneous charge that 
much American humanitarianism is only 
a new American imperialism; 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That 
President Eisenhower and Congress be 
urged to 


1. Support the U.N. program of peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy; 


2. Keep private profit out of the U.S. 
program and emphasize humanitar- 
ian benefits; and 


3. Carry out the plan for training in 
the U.S. of persons from other coun- 
tries for instruction in the peaceful 
use of atomic energy. 


(Submitted by the Denominational Af- 
fairs Committee of the First Unitarian 
Church of Flushing, New York) 


17. International Control of 


Nuclear Weapons 


WHEREAS: Substantial numbers of ex- 
ploded bombs with their radioactive 
fall-out, when used against an enemy no 
matter how far away, will most likely 
contaminate large areas of the earth and 
have profound, if not fatal, effects upon 
the genetic constitution of all living 
things; and 


WHEREAS: Within a short number of 
years the United States will not be the 
only nation with a stockpile of weapons 
sufficient to destroy all of the cities of the 
world, and this will, in fact, lead to con- 
tinued deep anxiety and to a devastating 
nuclear war; and 


WHEREAS: Atomic and hydrogen bomb 
warheads attached to the projected and 
nearly perfected Intercontinental Ballistic 
Missiles as an ultimate weapon will make 
it possible, without armies and air forces, 
to attack any target in the world with an 
accuracy of destruction which no living 
thing can survive; 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That 
we call upon the President and the Secre- 
tary of State of the United States, the 
Congress, the United Nations, every 
peace-loving nation, and all of the peo- 
ples of the world, despite past ineffective 
attempts, to exert every imaginative and 
creative power at their command toward 
the enforceable international control and 
outlawing of nuclear weapons of war. 


(Submitted by the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice) 


18. Foreign Policy 


WHEREAS: President Eisenhower has 
repeatedly stated that the goal of Amer- 
ican policy is peace, and the prevention 
of an atomic war; and 

WHEREAS: In the opinion of all leading 
scientists a new world war fought with 
atomic weapons may well destroy all 
life on earth; : 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That 
the Annual Meeting of the American Uni- 
tarian Association urge our Government 
to abandon our present “policy of 
strength” through the rearmament of 
Germany and Japan and to renounce 
once and for all reliance upon armed 
force for the solution of international 
conflicts. 


(Submitted by the Los Angeles Chapter 
of the Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice) 


19. Relations with Communist 


China 


WHEREAS: The absence of Communist 
China as a member of the United Na- 
tions has lessened the effectiveness of that 
international body to mediate world dis- 
putes; and 

WHEREAS: The refusal of our own govy- 
ernment to establish diplomatic relations 
with Communist China has lessened our 
ability to mediate oustanding differences 
directly; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That 
the American Unitarian Association at its 
130th Annual Meeting urge our govern- 
ment to adopt a policy of recognizing two 
governments of China, the communists 
on the mainland and the nationalists on 
Formosa; and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That 
our government accord immediate diplo- 
matic recognition to Communist China 
with the explicit understanding that this 
is recognition of a geographical and 
political fact and not moral approval; and 
BE IT FINALLY RESOLVED: That our 
government work for the neutralization 
and demilitarization of all islands be- 
tween the mainland and Formosa in an 
effort to preserve peace between these 
two Chinas and prevent a third world war. 


(Submitted by the Adult Education 
Committee of the Unitarian Church of 
Evanston, Illinois) 


20. Immigration 


WHEREAS: The American Unitarian 
Association at its 128th Annual Meeting 
adopted a resolution stating its position 
concerning the immigration policy of this 
nation; and: 

WHEREAS: The Lehman Bill now be- 
fore the Congress of the United States 
more clearly strives toward the objectives 
endorsed by the A.U.A. in this field than 
does the present McCarran Law; 
THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That 
the American Unitarian Association en- 
dorse the principles incorporated in the 
Lehman Bill or similar legislation offered 
in Congress, and recommend. its passage 
to Congress. i. 


(Submitted by the Social Action Com- 
mittee of the Unitarian Society of 
Cleveland, Ohio) 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 
TO BY-LAWS 


The following proposed amendment to 
the By-laws of the Association was submit- 
ted to the Business Committee more than 
ninety days prior to the Annual Meeting in 
accordance with Section 4, Article VI, of 
the By-laws. As required by said Section, 
the Business Committee forwards the pro- 
posed amendments to each member church, 
member fellowship and member organiza- 
tion entitled to be represented at the Annual 
Business Meeting. 


To amend Article VIII, Section 1, by 
adding the words: 

“and shall not nominate the same per- 
son for the same office more than twice, 
present officers excepted.” 


(Proposed by Rev. Rowland Gray- 
Smith of Hingham, Massachusetts and 
Rev. W. Wallace Bush, of Duxbury, 
Massachusetts) 


Respectfully submitted, 


THE BUSINESS COMMITTEE 
Kenneth McDougall, Chairman 
John Howland, Secretary 
Mrs. Ralph M. Hicks 
Rev. Frank O. Holmes 
Joseph A. Jordan 

Jack Mendelsohn, Jr. 


Mrs. Henry H. Colt a OrIS 


Ordinations and Installations 


Marin County, Calif.: Samuel A. Wright in- 
stalled as minister, Feb. 27. 


South Peel, Ontario: Donald R. Stout in- 
stalled as minister, March 6. 


Reading, Mass.: Brandoch L. Lovely in- 
stalled as minister, March 13. 


Newport, R. I.: John Agnew ordained and 
installed as minister, April 3. 


House of Commons visit 
planned on League tour 


By March 9, twenty-three men and women 
had signed up for the “Pilgrimage to the 
Shrines of Dissent” being conducted in Eu- 
rope this summer by the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. 

The thirty-four-day trip to six countries 
will begin on July 23 with the sessions of 
the International Association for Religious 
Freedom Congress at Belfast, Ireland. Plans 
for the next stopping-place, England, include 
a visit to the House of Commons conducted 
by a Unitarian member of Parliament; a 
tour through the offices of the Manchester 
Guardian, famous newspaper of British lib- 
eralism; an interview on the Co-operative 
branch of the Labor Party by the national 
y: Secretary of the movement, a Unitarian; and 
a ‘tea-table conference” with Rev. Sidney 
¥ s pencer, Principal of the Unitarian Man- 
F is hester College at Oxford. 

Plans for the continental part of the tour 
still being completed. Membership is 
| to religious liberals; entire costs for the 
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Unitarian churches sponsor forums, invite 
questions on Asia, education, de-segregation 


Unitarian churches across the country 
have organized and participated in recent 
forums on subjects such as world health, 
public education, communism and dem- 
ocracy in Southeast Asia and Africa, de- 
segregation, and the foundations of liberal 
Christianity. 

The West Shore Unitarian Church in 
Rocky River, Ohio, held the first of the 
winter forums with its public discussion of 
the problems of civil liberties. The Fund 
for the Republic film, “Freedom to Read,” 
produced by Columbia University, was 
shown as part of the program. The panei 
of men who discussed various facets of the 
subject included a professor of sociology 
from Western Reserve University, the chair- 
man of the Cleveland Civil Liberties Union, 
and the editor of the Cleveland Press. 

Representatives of four leading Southern 
newspapers who are now studying as Nie- 
man Fellows at Harvard University were 
members of a panel on “De-Segregation and 
the Southern Schools” held at the First Par- 
ish (Unitarian) in Cambridge, Mass. The 
forum, which was sponsored by the Lay- 
men’s League, brought together staff mem- 
bers of the Delta Democrat Times (Green- 
ville, Miss.), the Columbus (Ga.) Ledger, 
the Greensboro (N. C.) Daily News and 
the Journal and Sentinel of Winston-Salem, 
NG, 

The Canadian Institute on Public Affairs 
chose the First Unitarian Church of Toronto 
for its first winter conference on Canada’s 
problems at home and abroad. The month 
of forums included discussions of “Collec- 
tive Bargaining in a Period of Deflation,” 
“Civil Liberties and Discrimination in Can- 
ada,’ and “Can Democracy Survive the 
Mass Media?” Rev. William Jenkins, min- 
ister of the church, was the program chair- 
man for the meetings. 


“What are the Real Issues in Southeast 
Asia and Africa? (Colonialism, Communism 
or Democracy)” was the subject for the 
Community Church of New York’s forums 
for February and March. United Nation 
representatives from the areas in question 
participated in five meetings, each treating 
a different geographical sector. 

The First Unitarian Church of San Fran- 
cisco was one of the co-sponsors with the 
World Health Organization, Bay Area, of 
five illustrated discussions of current prob- 
lems in world health and development. The 
forum, held in the church, presented 
local university and professional experts. 

In Pittsburgh, the Unitarian church joined 
other local organizations in producing an in- 
stitute on the “Problems of Public Educa- 
tion in Pennsylvania.” Members of the 
state school system and discussion groups 
considered the demands that increasing num- 
bers of students were placing on the physical 
and teaching facilities of the public schools. 

A lecture series on the “Foundations of 
Liberal Christianity” in Washington, D. C., 
attracted wide newspaper and public inter- 
est. Among the group of twenty sponsors 
were five Unitarians: Hon. Percival F. Brun- 
dage, Rev. John R. Baker, Hon. Lowell B. 
Mason, Dr. Winfred Overholser, and Dr. 
James Luther Adams. The purpose of the 
lectures is to meet the need “for clarification 
of our religious heritage and its relations 
with contemporary science, philosophy, cul- 
ture and experience.” The announcement 
carried the following statement: “By ‘liberal’ 
we refer to the independent mind and spirit, 
motivated by good will and guided by rea- 
son.” Among the speakers were Rev. John 
Baker, minister of the Unitarian church of 
Montgomery County, and Rev. Ross Weston 
of the Unitarian church of Arlington, Va. 


Chicago workshop planned 


A workshop on pastoral care will be 
presented by the Federated Theological 
Faculty of the University of Chicago from 
June 13 through 24, 1955. Directed by 
Granger E. Westberg, Chaplain of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Clinics and Associate Pro- 
fessor of Pastoral Care in the Federated 
Theological Schools, the workshop is plan- 
ned for parish ministers, other professional 
religious workers and Senior seminary stu- 
dents. Its purpose is to acquaint the work- 
shop members with the latest practice and 
theory of pastoral care. Further information 
may be obtained from the Chaplain’s office. 


PENSION SOCIETY: The Annual Meet- 
ing of The Unitarian Service Pension So- 
ciety will be held in Eliot Hall at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., at 3:30 P.M. on May 
19, 1955, for the transaction of the follow- 
ing business: (1) to hear reports of the of- 
ficers and board of directors; (2) to elect 
officers and directors for the ensuing year; 
(3) to consider such other business as may 
properly come before the meeting. 

ELBRIDGE F, STONEHAM, Secretary 


ORGANIST-CHORAL-DIRECTOR seeks church or college posi- 
tion. ce (Mus.M.). + orem 13 i oe ae 
= college, including graded c' teacher 

voice, orchestra, theory, etc. write ~~ The Christian hepiater. 


SUNSET HALL 


A home for religious liberals 
(over 65 years of age) 


Los Angeles, California 


SPONSORED BY THE FIRS1 
UNITARIAN CHURCH OF 
LOS ANGELES 
Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, Minister 
Information sent on request. 
Write: Admissions Chairman 
Sunset Hall, 2936 W. 8th St., 

Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


THE UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 


cordially invites delegates and visitors to 
the Unitarian May Meetings to attend}} 
the Society’s annual dinner and meeting 
at the Women’s City Club, 40 Beacon 
St., Boston, Mass., Friday, May 20, at 
6 p.m. 


Ministers, lay delegates, and members of 
the Society may secure complimentary 
dinner tickets by sending their request 


before May 10 to Dr. Wm. H. Gysan, 
Secretary, Unitarian Temperance Society, 
25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


65,000,000 


By Frank Schulman 


Sixty-five million is a lot of anything. We 
could never hope to get that many people 
together on something so important as reli- 
gion or politics. The only thing in common 
we could find for 


such a huge 
number of peo- 
ple is this: that 
they all drink! 
Yes, it’s easier 
to get 65,000,- 
000 to drink 
than it is to 
get that same 


number to go 
to church, or 
to vote in a 
presidential elec- 
tion. 

Of that num- 
ber who drink, 
almost five mil- 
lion are alcoho- 
lics, These con- 
stitute critical 
problems for so- 
ciety. The other sixty million people consti- 
tute a lesser problem, but still a problem. 
Ask any social worker—she’ll tell you the 
social and economic problems involved. Ask 
any doctor—he’ll tell you the medical prob- 
lems involved. Ask any minister—he’ll tell 
you the spiritual problems involved. Ask any 
health officer—he’ll tell you the hazards to 
public safety caused by alcoholic beverages. 

Review, then, these simple facts: 65,000,- 
000 drink, and 5,000,000 of them are alco- 
holics. These 65,000,000 people constitute 
problems from a point of view of economics, 
sociology, medicine, public health, and 
spiritually. Doesn’t it follow, then, © that 
drinking is a needless hazard to risk? You 
don’t have to be an alcoholic to have. 
severe problems resulting from the use .of 
alcoholic beverages. 

If you’d like to have further information 
on beverage alcohol and the effects of its 
use, write for free literature to The Uni- 
tarian Temperance Society, 25 Beacon St., 
Boston. A short film “What About Drinking” 
is «available for teen-ager discussion meet- 
ings. If you’d like to join our group, you 
miy do so by sending one dollar annual 
dues. The public is invited to our annual 
meeting at the Women’s City Club, 40 
Beacon St., Boston, on Friday evening, May 
20, at 6 p.m. 


Frank Schulman 


UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 
25 Beacon St. 
Boston 8, Mass. 


Please send me 
( Questions About Alcohol 
(1 A Liberal Looks at Alcohol 
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PULPIT 


GOWN CHOIR 


Satisfaction in Every Stitch since 1912 


QUALITY FABRICS 
LASTING BEAUTY 


Write for catalog HI 


BENTLEY & SIMON: 
7 WEST 36 ST + NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 


36 


HACKLEY 


* a liberal college preparatory 
school for boys 


* emphasizing character and 
scholarship 


Frank R. Miller, Headmaster 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


The CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 
of WESTON 


M. Adolphus Cheek, Jr., Headmaster 


This coeducational progressive college preparatory 
school seeks to make both life and learning a 
creative process. Inter-racial. Inter-cultural. Non- 
sectarian. Stimulates constructive effort. Graduates 
in 45 colleges. Music, art, dramatics, shop. Self- 
government emphasis. Team and individual sports 
including skiing. Sixty-acre country campus. 10 
miles west of Boston. Grades: Boarding 9-12; 
Day 7-12. For catalog address: 


Elizabeth C. Belcher, Registrar, Weston 93, Mass. 
[Ro ae 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley 9 
California 


A unique program of training 
for liberal church leadership 


Based upon a recent survey of the work and 
needs of the Unitarian ministry. Coordinated 
academic and in-service training emphasizes 
counselling, educational and community 
leadership. 


For information and _ catalogue 
write Dean Josiah R. Bartlett 


GOWN S 


«Pulpit and Choir- 
Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


VESTMENTS + HANGINGS 
=ASTOLES - EMBROIDERIES 


Communion Sets~ Altar Ap- 
pointments + Altar Brass Goods 


S  TMlational asx, 


ON REQUEST 821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. « 
(eS 2 FS oH) 
NG ROSSIN Gi 
BOOKS of REMEMBRANCE 
SIAGHD Keep a record of church history 
is and beneficiaries in a beautifully hand- 
iP tooled Book of france, en- 
i yr grossed in gold and color. Shown in 
(o a velour-lined, fluorescent-lighted re- 
SR pository, such a book adds beauty and 
aor dignity to your church. 
¢ Engr designs are available, too, 


for honor rolls and resolutions. 

We can also serve you with ne 
church furnishi: and stained 
windows, Send for our free ca 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, | Td 


16 ASHBURTON ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHU eile MASSACHUSETTS 


The fate of more than a half million 
EPILEPTIC CHILDREN 


depends PARTLY upon i ur knowing 
the truth about epilepsy. Absence of this 
knowledge has already caused forty states 
to pass laws barring these children from 
public schools. 


GENIUS AND EPILEPSY 
By J. Ernest Bryant 


$2.50. Ye Old Depot Press, Concord, Mass. 


contains sketches of St. Paul, Socrates, Van 
Go; and 
epileptics. 
‘Marked by the rich use _ of atefiale from 
ae written by one familiar with the prob- 
lems epileptics, this collection of brief- 
Piowmuliies of 20 sufferers from epilepsy who 
left their mark on the world, is an excellent 
example of specialized research, and will be an 
inspiration to all those who suffer from epilepsy 
themselves.”—Boston Her 

“The book should be widely useful, and a source 
of hope and courage to apie ”*_R, H. Felix, 
M.D., Director Nat'l Inst. tal Health 


other great men who were 


_LEND A HAND SOCIETY . 


101 Tremont Street, Boston 


ie Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s birthday 
month it seems especially appropriate to 
use the mottoes that express his idea of 
Faith, Hope, Love and love in action. 


Look Up and not down, 
Look forward and not back, 


Look out and not in, 
Lend a Hand. 


Our Society tries to carry on these 
ideals with the practical application of 
lending a hand in emergencies, 815 of 
which were answered in 1954. We need 
new members so that more appeals can 
be answered. 


Harold G. Arnold, President 
Helen M. Merritt, Executive Secretary 


The Second Church in Boston 
Unitarian since 1800 

874 Beacon Street 

THE REV. CLAYTON BROOKS HALE, minister 


THE REV. CHARLES HARLAN BOYLES, 
associate minister 


organized 1649 


Prospectus available describing Sunday services, Semi- 


nars, Adult Forum, five adult organizations and five 
youth groups. 
Special prospectus available describing The Second 


Church School of Religion, two graded worship services 
and classes for all ages. 


Weekly supper meetings with outstanding speakers for 
college young people. 


Requests for prospecti and additional information may 
be addressed to the Church Office, 874 Beacon Street. 


